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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness 
to conduct them through the various depart- 
ments, and to point out the principal features 
of interest. As practically the entire work 
of illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, 
in addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occupa- 
tion to interest every one and well repay a visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


EXT year the American Antiquarian So- 

ciety will pass the century mark, and in 
anticipation of the celebration of the important 
anniversary it is now moving into the splendid 
new home which is pictured upon the cover of 
The Companion. The society happens to 
have its headquarters in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, instead of one of the great centers, as 
Boston, New York or Washington, because it 
was founded by a Worcester man, and the city 
has been a most congenial and hospitable 
home for it. In the possession of the society 
is by far the most extensive and valuable 
library in existence on matters ‘of American 
history. From the first it has been maintained 
with much zeal, and the historical scholars 
and specialists who have made the great col- 
lection have taken much pride in the thor- 
oughness of their work. 

The handsome new building, which is the 
third home of the society, is absolutely fire- 
proof,—only brick, marble, concrete, steel and 
bronze entering into the construction, —and the 
cost was one hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars. It has room for two hundred thousand 
books. In the collection are no fewer than seven 
thousand bound volumes of newspapers, of 
which six hundred are of dates prior to 1800, 
and over thirty-five thousand ancient records, 
letters, sermons, and other manuscripts of vari- 
ous kinds. The society was founded in 1812 by 
Isaiah Thomas, printer, editor, philosopher 
and philanthropist. In the present member- 
ship of the society, which maintains an inval- 
uable private library and collection for the 
public good, are some of the best-known men 
in this country in the fields of scholarship and 
literature, and representatives of a dozen for- 
eign countries. No mancan write with author- 
ity on matters of importance relating to the 
early history of America without visiting this 
remarkable storehouse of original information. 
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HE long hatpin, which inexorable fashion 

has made of late an accompaniment of fem- 
inine head-gear, has been much discussed in 
light vein, but occasionally it ceases to be a 
joke. Such an instance was the recent death 
in a Boston hospital of a man who died as the 
result of scratches received on the cheek from 
a protruding hatpin in a crowded street-car. 
Erysipelas followed, and there was great suf- 
fering before death released the unfortunate 
man. There have been many cases of similar 
injuries in the large cities—some of them with 
most painful and even serious results. Pro- 
tests, however, and even state laws or munici- 
pal ordinances, can avail little until the fashion, 
obeying some mysterious influence, decrees a 
more sensible and humane style of hatpin. 
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INE towns in Maine pass during 1911 the 

one hundredth anniversary of their incor- 
poration, and in most, if not all, of them an 
appropriate celebration of the event will be 
held. Each year now brings a number of such 
centenaries among the Maine towns, and it is 
often arranged to have the celebration late in 
the summer, during ‘‘Old Home Week, ’’ rather 
than on the exact anniversary day, especially 
when the day falls during the winter season. 
The nine Maine towns which were incorporated 
in 1811 by the Massachusetts Legislature were 
Charleston, Exeter, Corinth, Garland, Car- 
mel, Eddington, Lubec, Robbinston and Wash- 
ington. The first six are all in Penobscot 
County, and the first four are adjoining towns 
in the valley of the Kenduskeag River, near 
Bangor. Lubec and Robbinston are in Wash- 
ington County, on the extreme eastern frontier. 
In fact, Lubec claims the distinction, commonly 
credited to the city of Eastport, of having the 
most eastern point of land, Quoddy Head, in 
the United States. Many towns and localities 
in eastern Maine have names suggestive of 
the early French settlement of that region, but 
the name of Lubec is of German origin. Wash- 
ington is in Knox County, and for the first 
twelve years of its corporate existence it bere 
the name of a lesser Revolutionary hero, Put- 
nam. The town of Garland was originally a 


grant to Williams College by the Massachusetts 
Legislature. The college sold the land in 
1798. One of the purchasers was Gov. Levi 
Lincoln, whose name the township bore until 
it was incorporated. Exeter was named for 
Exeter, New Hampshire, whence came some 
of the early settlers. Garland, Eddington and 
Robbinston were named for early settlers. 
Lubec, which has important fishing and can- 
ning industries, has a population of over three 
thousand, but in none of the others does the 
population vary much above or below the 
thousand mark. All are prosperous farming 
towns, inhabited by people of unmixed English 
stock, and all of them have sent forth genera- 
tions of sons and daughters who have done 
them credit. e 

NIQUE among the ‘‘legal’’ institutions of 

New England is the newsboys’ trial court 
of Boston, which dispenses justice among the 
three or four thousand newsboys of the city. 
It is located at the newsboys’ club-house at 
277 Tremont Street, and all violations of license 
privileges and the petty offenses with which 
the boys are charged now come before this 
court, instead of the regular juvenile court of 
the city. Three of the members of the court 
are newsboys, who were elected by their 
mates, and the other two are young lawyers 
who are interested in philanthropic work, and 
especially in the club for the newsboys. The 
court was installed with much ceremony and 
solemnity last fall. Addresses were made by a 
member of the Boston school board, a municipal 
judge, and other men of prominence. Thus 
far the court has fulfilled all expectations. 
Offenders have a square deal, but flagrant vio- 
lations of the rules are rigorously dealt with. 
Such a system of self-government, tactfully 
supervised, goes far to fit for good citizenship 
the army of little fellows who fill the air with 
their shrill cries when the extra editions are 
hurried from the presses. 
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ARMINGTON, a beautiful little village 

among the hills of Franklin County, Maine, 
is attracting wide attention by the exceptional 
success of its experiment in municipal owner- 
ship. In 1902, in the face of considerable 
opposition, the village corporation took over 
the local water-works, which had been oper- 
ated under private ownership since their con- 
struction, ten years earlier. A new source of 
supply was secured,—a lake high in the hills 
back of the town,—and the system was much 
extended and improved. Yet in spite of the 
outlay, —all the funds for which were borrowed 
from the local savings-bank,—the profits now 
pay for the lighting of the village streets and 
for the maintenance of the fire department and 
the watchman service. The village corpora- 
tion no longer levies any tax, and is seeking a 
legal way to spend its surplus cash. The citi- 
zens have voted against paying a lower rate 
for water, as the rates are already low, and 
they prefer to devote the profits to public uses. 
Farmington is in a much happier situation 
than many municipalities which have made 
similar experiments, and its suecess affords an 
interesting study in local government. 
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IT MIGHT BE UNNECESSARY. 


HREE scientific men from an Eastern 
college visited a certain Montana mine. 
On the ascent by means of the usual 
bucket, says a writer in the Christian Register, 
one professor thought he perceived signs of 
weakness in the rope by which the bucket was 
suspended. 
‘*How often,’’ he inquired of the attendant, 
‘*do you change these ropes ?’’ 
‘*Every three -months,’’ i — 
— y, ‘* This 
must have been forgotten. e must change 
it to-day if we get up.’’ 
® © 


SELF - EVIDENT. 


OU are from Richmond, aren’t you, 
Uncle Homer?’’ a gentleman asked an 
old darky whom he met in Baltimore. 


‘‘In cose I is, boss!” said Uncle Homer. 
“Ef I ain’t dar, I’s from dar, ain’t I? En 
ef I’s hyah, den I ain’t dar !’’ 
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You can shoot without noise if your .22 cal. rifle has a Maxim Gun 
Pp 01 k hip because 
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8 8 nching. nables you to hold target practise 
Fang Attaches immmeiately to any .22 cal. rifle. No threadin; 


Sold by practically all sporting goods dealers and gunsmiths. ff 
your dealer cannot supply you, send us the price for as many as you 
want, and we will liver, charges prepaid, provided you give us 
— dealer's name. State make and m rifle when ordering. 


Joes not work on revolvers and pistols. 
high rifles, any cal., #7. 


Price for .22 cal., ®5; * 
MAXIM SILENCER, 388 P. ROW, NEW YORK CITY. 


Western Office : 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cai. 


Dirigo Silos 
Tight Doors 
Good Lumber 


Let us show you how 
you can save 20% or 
more of the purchase 
priceon a Silo. Special 
discount if you order 

, now. Post card will 
ioe free catalogue and other information. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO., Auburn, Me. 
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It does not pay to go around in wet 
weather without proper foot protection. 

It does not pay to buy and wear ordinary 
rubbers. 

At no higher price you can buy the kind 
that eet F kind reais 
Ask your dealer to show you 


BEACONESSIFALLS 


RUBBERS. 
Notice how well they are made. See the 
portant e ° 
ihees atic at wen be i ia be 
the ordinary rubbers. 








for the water problem is solyed by our 
Hydro-Pneumatie Water System. You can take 
water from a well, spring, stream, lake or pond 
—anywhere—any distance, and furnish your 
home_ with abundant water for every purpose, 
including fire protection. It’s the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


No matter where you live, whether on a hill 
or in a hollow, or how large or small your house 
may be, you need water. Look about your 
place and see for how many purposes you need 
water, then— Write for Our Special Book C. 

Get also our figures for ting your house by electricity. 
Latest me' . Reasonable prices. . 


CKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 





BRA 
62 (North) Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











If you can’t buy Beacon Falls Rubbers 
from your dealer, send his name to us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

Write for Mlustrated Booklet. 








BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., 
New York. Chicago. Boston. 


Substitute 
for Coffee 


If wheat and other grains are healthful and 
nourishing as bread, cereals, etc., doesn’t it 
stand to reason that if a drink can be made 
from these same grains, it, too, would be whole- 
some and nutritious? 


Old Grist Mill 








A Substitute for Coffee 
is made from these very grains, and is so like 
coffee in color, aroma and flavor that you can 
scarcely tell the difference. 
150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20 cents. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 











pleasant afternoon’s run. 


Wonderful 
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made car. 


waiting days and perhaps weeks. 


through the works in large numbers. 


Boston, or come to Orange. 
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Fore Doors 


| GROUT AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 





own New England? There are beauty spots within an hour’s auto ride 
which would do you good to see, which you never have seen and never 
will without an auto. One of the charms of owning an auto is the ability to go 
when and where you please, and distance is nothing; 50 or 100 miles is just a 


LD: YOU KNOW the geography of your own locality, your own state, your 


There is more charming scenery in New England 
than in the same area in any part of the country. Buy a New England made 
auto and have the time of your life seeing New England. Before buying an 
auto take a train and run over to Orange and visit the oldest automobile plant 
in the country.. You will see on the way some of the most beautiful landscape 
and biggest hills you ever saw; these are the hills on which we test the 


Powerful Gr out 


35 h.p. $1850 


$50 extra. ‘ 


It is an immense advantage to New England people to own a New England 
If a part is needed for repairs, you can reach us at Orange by tele- 
phone in a moment, and the part wanted can be had in a few hours, instead of 
We have not the largest plant in the country, 
nor are we building cars by thousands, but every Powerful Grout is given that 
individual care, rigid inspection and test that is impossible where cars are rushed 


In buying a Grout 35 car you are getting the equal of cars selling from 
$2,500 to $3,000. The Grout 35 is in that class—you save the difference. Invest 
in an auto; buy it for all the family, and take your pleasures together. 
pay the largest dividends of any investment you ever made. 


It will 


See us at the Boston Auto Show, or at our salesroom, Motor Mart, 


Send for 1911 catalogue. 
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NE June morning, when 
O spring was breaking, the 

mistress of the Gale’s Ridge 
boarding-house stood at the edge 
of a sheet of ice which surrounded 
the spring, a large tin pail in each 
hand, and her face folded into 
laughing creases, listening to her 
‘*boys. ”” 

Their voices came from the bunk- 

house, where the day-shift was 
turning out at the seven-o’clock 
whistle at the tunnel. Detaching 
himself from the others, ‘‘Shanks’’ 
swung down the mountainside, his 
tall, thin figure clad in a yellow 
slicker and high-topped rubber 
boots. 
“‘Say,’’ ‘‘Society Bill’? shouted 
to the solitary figure, ‘‘there must 
be an everlastin’ lot of difference 
in the weather between your head 
and your heels !’’ 

Shanks drew his six feet four 
still higher, and was about to 
retort, when he caught sight of 
‘‘Ma’’? Staples. ‘‘Now see here, 
ma,’’ he began, severely, ‘‘don’t 
you be fixin’ to break your neck 
around here! Where’s that lazy 
Harve?’’ 

He seized her pails unceremoni- 
ously and ran across the ice, while 
Ma Staples placed her arms akim- 
bo, her large face still beaming. 

‘‘Harve is mopping the living- 
room!’? she exclaimed, briskly. 
‘*He can’t do everything and have 
a toothache into the bargain !’’ 

Shanks’s expression betrayed no 
sympathy for the suffering Harvey 
as he splashed water across the 
clean kitchen floor. ‘‘Guess there’s 
enough of us fellows round here 
without the toothache to carry 
water for you,’’ he said, decidedly, 
filling the kettles on the stove 


—_ 





with many a hissing splash. a 
Ma laughed, despite the pools rd, 
of water on her newly mopped Vs ae 
floor and the spots on her shiny ees 
stove. ‘y 
**So long’s I’ve got thirty-six 


of the best boys in the world 
to look after, I ain’t hankerin’ for a change 
myself. Is it Number Seven this morning ?’’ 

The miner nodded, while a moody expression 
crept into his face. ‘‘I’ve got to hit the trail 
over yonder now every morning until I get the 
assessment work done. I hate to leave work 
up in the tunnel, too, now, when we’ve struck 
the wall-rock. I’m mighty anxious to see what 
sort of a lead is back of it.’’ 

‘*T suppose,’’? returned ma, thoughtfully, 
‘that a good passel of ore up there might start 
a lot of things goin’ in camp this summer ?’’ 

‘‘Tt sure would. The camp needs a boom.’’ 

Ma began rubbing a mop over the wet spots 
on the floor. ‘‘Minin’ is the queerest business 
Tever saw. You never can tell one day what’s 
goin’ to happen the next. ’’ 

Shanks worked his toe moodily into the 
mud beside the door-stone. ‘‘No, we can’t 
tell. We run up against a wall-rock where no 
one expected to find one, and behind it may be 
gold and may be just plain stone. I’ll get 
over and see about it.’’ 

A few moments later ma, mop in hand, 
stopped to watch him. Down the side of Gale’s 
Ridge he strode, crossed Wood River on a 
felled tree, and then began the climb up 
Dundee, where, above timber -line, a small 
black hole marked the tunnel in which, from 
year to year, he did the assessment work for 
the three claims called, on account of their 
location, Number Seven. 

“Such a good, honest boy,’’ thought ma, 
‘and a faithful worker! How I wish I could 
tell him what’s goin’ to come to him !?’ 

She hummed so cheerily over the surprise in 
store for Shanks that Harvey, nursing his 
cheek over the stove, smiled in spite of the 
toothache. ‘‘You’re awful happy this mornin’, 
ain’t you, ma?’’ he asked. 

Instead of replying directly, she said, ‘‘He 
was about the first man in camp, wa’n’t he?’’ 

‘Who? Shanks, do you mean? Yes. Guess 
he’s been around ten years or more, prospect- 
in’ and diggin’ gopher-holes. He’s found a 
little gold and sold some claims, and so kept 
himself grub -staked until the Gale’s Ridge 
tunnel was opened and he could work here.”’ 

Ma opened the oven door and tried the tem- 
perature of the interior with a wet finger, as 
she remarked, with a certainty born of knowl- 
edge, ‘‘Good luck’ll come his way some time, 
I’msure.”” Then she addressed herself briskly 
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“WELL, BOYS, EVERYTHING'S SLUMPED THROUGH UP AT SEVENI” 





to her helper: ‘‘ Now, Harvey, I’ve been 
heatin’ this flat for you. Sit right down here 
behind the stove and hold it up to your cheek 
—so. I can tend to the dinner.’’ 

‘*Ma,’’ said Harve, after a minute’s pause, — 
his voice sounded queer,—‘‘you want every- 
body to get along well, don’t you—except 
yourself ?’’ 

‘*Bless Moses !’’ laughed ma, as she steadied 
a pan of bread dough into the oven. ‘‘I like 
to see every one get along that deserves it, 
and my boys all do. As for me, I’m gettin’ 
more’n I ever dreamed of back East.’’ 

The twelve-o’clock whistle found her with 
damp, hot face bending over a roast in the 
oven, when Shanks walked in. 

**See here, ma,’’ he began, awkwardly. ‘‘I 
remembered you liked spring flowers—bluebells 
the best. Ain’t that so? Anyway, I yanked 
a few up ’longside the trail. ’’ 

He held them out, and ma’s face beamed as 
thankfully as if the blossoms were not short of 
stem and crushed of petal. ‘‘Bluebells! Well, 
well, if they ain’t the first I’ve seen this year !’’ 

Just as the men were stepping over the 
benches and taking their places at table, Shanks 
said, abruptly, ‘‘I didn’t hear you blast up in 
the tunnel this mornin’. ’’ 

** Nope,’’ replied ‘‘ Kid’’ Jones. ‘* We’ll 
send her off this afternoon. I tell you the 
supe may have the surprise of his life when 
he gets back from New York.’’ 

‘*The Hoosier’? looked anxious. He had 
been left in charge of the works during Super- 
intendent Steele’s absence in New York at- 
tending a meeting of the company. ‘‘I wish 
he’d get back before we bust through into the 
lead,’’ he drawled. ‘‘Ma, you haven’t heard 
yet when he’s comin’, have you?’’ 

‘*No, I hain’t heard from him since three 
days ago. The meeting was out and he’d 
started back, but was goin’ to stop in two or 
three places a few days.’’ 

‘*Tf we should strike ore,’’ the Hoosier con- 
tinued, ‘‘we couldn’t get the news to him. 
But ten to one, there ain’t anythin’ worth 
while back of that wall.’’ 

Society Bill laughed. ‘‘We’re all quartz 
crazy, ma. The likin’ for prospectin’ and 
claim-ownin’ sort of seeps into the blood. Ask 
Shanks here. He’s been at it longest.’’ 

There was a queer expression on Shanks’s 
face. He replied without looking up, ‘‘But I 








I like 


hate this wet, underground diggin’! 
the prospectin’ work in the open.’’ 
Ma hastened into the kitchen to conceal her 


expectant smiles. In her pocket lay Amos 
Steele’s letter. ‘‘On my advice,’’ he wrote, 
‘the company has decided to make Shanks the 
director of the outfit. He is thoroughly trust- 
worthy, and is better acquainted with ores and 
prospecting than any man I know. You may 
tell him if you like. ’’ 

‘*No, I won’t,’’ ma had addressed the letter 
jubilantly. ‘‘You can tell him yourself.’’ To 
ma there seemed no greater joy than to be the 
bearer of welcome news. 

After dinner Shanks lingered about the 
shack, following ma from the living-room to the 
kitchen. He was possessed with that spirit of 
restlessness which periodically attacks men ac- 
customed to a roving life. ‘‘If I could make a 
stake this summer,’’ he finally burst out, ‘‘I’d 
hit the trail prospectin’ again.’’ 

Ma bit her lips a moment to keep back 
the good news in store for the man. Then 
she said, ‘‘I hate to have my boys leavin’ 
me. ’’ 

Shanks turned toward the window, and with 
his hands thrust deep in his pockets, looked 
across the cafion at Number Seven. When he 
spoke his voice was suspiciously gruff: ‘‘Ma, 
I ain’t much of a hand to say things—but you 
—well, it’s been sort of a home in camp since 
you’ve been with the outfit. Guess I haven’t 
spoken of it before, but I’ve kept up some 
thinkin’.’? He opened the door and hastily 
departed. 

‘*Bless Moses,’’ said ma, ‘‘if that boy isn’t 
sort of down-hearted or something not like 
himself! Likely’s not I’ll have to tell him 
yet, if Mr. Steele doesn’t come pretty soon. ’’ 

At five o’clock the stage appeared, but no 
Amos Steele. The Hoosier, who was watch- 
ing, went slowly back to the tunnel. A few 
moments later came the dull, reverberating 
sound of the blast destined to tear its way 
through the wall-rock. 

The echoes had hardly grown still when 
Shanks put his head in at the kitchen door. 
**Have you heard anything, ma?’’ he panted. 

Ma was wiping her hands hastily on her 
apron. ‘‘Why, boy, it ain’t more’n ten min- 
utes since the thing went off! You must have 
run every step over from Seven. ’’ 

‘*Did almost!’’ called Shanks, as he raced 





on. There was a gleam of ex- 
citement in his eyes. 

Ma donned her sunbonnet and 
followed to the spring. Then the 
Hoosier came running down the 
trail, throwing up his cap. 

‘*We’ve struck it, ma! 
struck ore!’’ 

He stopped beside her, breathless. 
‘**Of course we can’t tell how good, 
but it’s copper, with some gold— 
rich enough to give the camp bigger 
fits than it’s ever had yet. I’m 
prophesyin’ we get a good-sized 
boom now! But what’s worryin’ 
me is the supe and the company. 
He ought to be here this minute, 
so if the company want to buy 
more property they’d get in first.’’ 

“Something is keepin’ him, 
likely,’’ responded ma. ‘‘Mebby 
he’ll come to-morrow. ’”’ 

But he did not, and by way of 
the Meeteetse stage the news of the 
find travelled abroad. The boom 
began without his knowledge. 

Within a few days men began to 
straggle up the cafion, grizzled old 
prospectors from the Black Hills, 
miners from Nevada, investors 
from Omaha, promoters from no- 
where. They came on the stage 
and on horseback, many on foot— 
any way to reach the ‘‘new mines. ’’ 

“Tt seems as if every one was 
comin’,’’ ma remarked the third 
day to the Hoosier, ‘‘except that 
boy!”? She pointed down the 
cafion, where camp-fires were curl- 
ing upward in the crisp, still air. 

The evening of the third day, at 
the supper-table, Society Bill raised 
his voice above the general hub- 
bub, and asked, ‘‘Where’s that 
rascal Shanks? He wa’n’t in to 
dinner, either. Guess he’s livin’ 
on work and hopes these days. ’’ 

**Work!’’ ejaculated 
**Hank.’’ ‘I hain’t heard but 
one shot in Seven since he 
begun workin’ there. ’’ 

**T seen him this afternoon, ’’ 
said the Hoosier, ‘‘and he 
acted like as if he’d struck a 
trail he wanted to cache.” He brought a 
mighty fist down on the table. ‘‘Boys, it’s 
my opinion that Shanks has struck gold!’’ 

Thus the report began, and was spread up 
and down the cafion. 

The following morning, when Harve went 
into the living-room after breakfast, broom in 
hand, he called excitedly, ‘‘Ma, ma, come here! 
Look over at Seven, ma!’’ 

The mouth of the tunnel was framed with 
heavy beams, in which Shanks was engaged 
in fitting a crude door. 

‘*What’s the boy doin’ ?’’ ma gasped. 

Harve fairly danced in his excitement. ‘‘Ma, 
he’s struck it rich! That’s what he’s been 
actin’ so funny over! See! He’s goin’ to lock 
the hole up so no one can get in!’’ 

Before night the attention of the entire camp 
was riveted on the closed Number Seven. Ma 
watched eagerly at intervals during the after- 
noon. 

She saw men climbing the narrow trail to 
the three claims. She saw groups sitting on 
the dump before the entrance, but not once did 
that crude timber door swing open. 

With supper came further news of Shanks’s 
operations, borne by Kid Jones. 

‘*Boys,’’? he burst out, falling over the 
threshold into the living-room as the men sat 
round the table, discussing the all-absorbing 
topic, ‘‘he’s struck it rich, Shanks has! Ma, 
I’m to pack his meals over to him. He’s 
packed his bed across, and don’t lay out to 
leave Number Seven night or day.’’ 

The men hastily swallowed their supper 
and struck the trail for Number Seven on the 
run, the Hoosier stopping long enough to say to 
ma, ‘‘If only the supe was here!’’ 

Ma eagerly seconded the wish. She was 
distracted between joy over Shanks’s good luck 
and anxiety over Steele’s non - appearance. 
What would the consequences be if the com- 
pany should lose through the negligence of their 
superintendent ? 

On his way back from Dundee the Hoosier 
stopped to give her the latest news. ‘‘There 
was such a gang round,’’ said the Hoosier, 
‘that we didn’t get into the tunnel, but Shanks 
says that the last hole he drilled careless like 
and the blast broke out the side of the tunnel 
instead of straight ahead, and there he found 
the lead—bust right into a grand vein of ore! 
Ma, I never saw any richer in copper. Wouldn’t 


We’ ve 
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“ LIVED, when a boy,’’ said the me- 
chanical engineer, ‘‘in the corn belt 
of a middle Western state. No river 
or lake offered elements for me to 

. battle with. No forest was there to 
hunt in; and the most ferocious wild beasts 
were the chipmunk and the skunk. The only 
spot that looked as if it had been meant for the 
scene of an adventure was an abandoned stone- 
quarry on my father’s farm. 

‘Forty years ago a quarryman had trodden 
too near the crumbling ledge above, and pitched 
to his death in the pit. But the place retained 
no romantic somberness from that old stain. 
As if nature herself were bent on erasing the 
one deformity of her features, some hardy trees 
had rooted on the brow of the cliff, grown tall, 
and dropped their nuts over, and scion scrubs 
had sprouted from what was once the bottom 
of the quarry, and tossed their heads thirty 
feet high—even with the roots of their progen- 
itors. From a little distance the scarred hill- 
side seemed clothed in foliage. 

‘*But this cliff did have an adventure in 
store. I found it. 

‘*T had been told that when these prairies 
were first broken by the plow, the animal that 
drew the implement was not a horse or a mule, 
but an ox. If an ox could be trained, why not 
a cow? I had helped to break colts and train 
them. Why not break a calf? 

‘‘Muley was a heifer about a year old, and 
I selected her for the high destiny because 
she had no horns, was strong in the back and 
legs, and seemed uncommonly docile. 

‘‘It was in the autumn. The brook in the 
quarry pasture had gone dry, and all the stock 
had been transferred to another pasture across 
the road. The close-cropped acres were brown, 
parched, and smooth as if they had been 
rolled; and except along the dry bed of the 
brook and at the quarry, no trees grew. Here 
was an arena fit for a bull-fight. It would 
serve ideally for the subjugation of a gentle 
heifer. 

‘‘My father expressed a doubt whether I 
could manage her single-handed, and advised 
me to wait till he could help. But I was im- 
patient, and when on a Saturday afternoon he 
took his usual half-holiday in the village, I 
set forth gaily toward the pasture. 

‘‘My outfit consisted of a fifteen-foot coil of 
new inch rope for a trace, two broad leather 
girths from my father’s Western saddle, a 
halter and an old hand-sled. 

‘*T easily separated Muley from the herd, 
drove her across the road, and barred the gate 
of the arena behind her. She was tame from 
much petting, and a handful of salt quieted 
her while the halter was adjusted. Tying her 
to the gate-post, I quickly passed the two girths 
round her, one in front of the fore legs and one 
behind, and buckled them tight by a hame- 
string through all four rings between her 
shoulders. This was her yoke—a crude affair, 
I must confess; but it could not slip, whether 
she advanced or backed. I fastened one end 
of the rope to it, and the other end to the 
sled. The last act of preparation was to roll 
a big, long-rooted stump on to the sled for a 
passenger. 

‘‘Joyfully I untied my restless steed. Re- 
sponding to a leading pull on the halter, she 
stepped forward until the trace-rope tightened 
across her back and the yoke on her shoulders. 
She looked round surprised, and backed. I 
waved my hat. Frightened and suspicious, 
she tossed her head and plunged. 

‘*The sudden lurch of the sled overturned it 
and spilled the stump. Feeling her burden 
lessened, the heifer plunged again. The sled 
bounded toward her and alighted at her heels 
like something pursuing. With a snort and 
a short bellow of terror, the animal bolted, 


AN ADVENTURE With A CALF 


whipping me along at 
the end of the halter as 





break her legs if she 
My second 


helpless as an infant. BY ELMER ef ADAMS was that she must hang 


Straight she galloped 
across the pasture, and the faster she fled, the 
faster did the bounding sled pursue, until, like a 
dog with a can on its tail, she was in a perfect 
frenzy of terror. I was jerked along, taking 
colossal strides, and laughing uncontrollably 
at my unexpected runaway. 

**But not for long was the affair amusing. 

‘**The cliff!’ I gasped, in sudden conster- 
nation. ‘She doesn’t know of it. She’s never 
been in this pasture.’ 

‘*But my fright was as useless as my merri- 
ment. Could I have controlled the panic- 
stricken calf, I would have done so at first. 
And now I was weak from running. 

‘*We had crossed the crest of the long slope, 
and were bearing down on the precipice at an 
alarming rate of speed. The two or three trees 
on the edge were no barrier, and the branches 
from those below filed out the hollow so that 
it seemed a smooth extension of the hillside. 
If the calf plunged into the 
quarry it would mean certain 
death. 

** *Whoa! Whoa!’ I cried. 

‘She only lengthened her 
bounds. She was within fen 
yards of the cliff, lunging right 
toward the highest part of it, 
all unawares. 

‘*It was too late. I gave one 
last desperate tug at the halter, 
and dropped it to eseape being 
dragged to destruction with her. 
What I did next was pure inspi- 
ration, I suppose. 

“T reached for the sled, 
caught it by a runner, and lifted 
it. The calf, scenting danger’ 


over the 
» that one 
of the trees on the bank was 
directly in front of me, and 
with the slack rope given by 
the animal’s halt, I hurled the 
sled round it, caught it on the 
other side, passed it quickly 
round again, and pulled on it 
with all my might. The cable 
tightened with a jerk; the coils 
round the tree slipped, bound 
and stuck. 

‘‘For a moment I sat there, 
perfectly contented with my success. But then 
—did I have her? She might be hanging head 
down; she might be choking. 

‘*T passed the sled round under and over the 
cable to secure it. Along the ridge I sped to 
where the excavation ended, ran down a path 
worn by the stock, and reached the floor of the 
damp old quarry. 

‘‘Muley was suspended, head upward, her 
dangling hind legs fifteen feet from the bottom. 
The saddle-girths had bound in behind her 
shoulders, and from the ring the ropes passed 
up between her ears. There she swung, sway- 
ing a little still from the shock of the fall, 
motionless and dumb, but her round sides 
heaving like a bellows. I could not see her 
eyes, but I imagined a look of reproach in 
them which made me shudder. 

‘*My first thought was that the heifer would 





there while I ran for 
help. But my pride rebelled against the idea of 
calling on any one. She might die before I got 
back. Besides, it was my fault, and I would 
be ashamed not to save her myself. And if I 
didn’t, father would certainly never trust me 
with another calf. 

‘‘Save her I must, then, but how? Dis- 
tractedly I ran here and there, my mind 
awhirl with ideas, and goadéd by remorse and 
dread at sight of the suffering victim of my 
fun. I ascended the hill to the anchor tree. 

‘“‘With fifteen feet more of rope tied to the 
end of the cable, I could let her down grad- 
ually. But it would take me half an hour to 
go to the house and get the rope; and there 
was no telling when the straps would break, 
especially if the calf got to struggling. I had 
sewed the ring into one of them myself, and 
remembered with a pang that I had used cheap 
cotton thread. Just then there was a sound 


_ 
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DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 





I WAS JERKED ALONG, TAKING COLOSSAL STRIDES. 


of pawing on the side of the cliff, a rattling of 
stones below, a cough and groan from the calf 
—and the jerking of the overstrained rope 
rustled the leaves in the tree above my head. 

‘*A dozen projects flashed through my mind, 
all equally futile. But meanwhile my eyes 
were dwelling on the waving tops, just even 
with my feet, of the trees in the pit. An idea 
was taking form; half a recollection of some 
boyhood sports of mine, and half, I suppose, 
a reckless scheme of a mind in utter despera- 
tion. But no sooner did it make itself clear 
than I gave it my entire confidence. For, 

or safe, it was my only chance. 

‘‘T untied the knots on the sled, thus obtain- 
ing an extra yard of loose end. I severed this 
with my jack-knife, and fastened the remain- 
ing end in a hitch. 

‘‘With this short piece of rope in my hand, 





I hurried to the path and made double-quick 
time to the quarry floor. I hastily surveyed the 
grove of trees, and selected one about ten feet 
away from the calf. It was a tough-looking 
hickory, with few branches, but straight, and 
one of the tallest of the group. 

‘*T took off my coat, wrapped the rope round 
my left arm, and climbed into the lower 
branches. I ascended quickly, till my hands 
touched the slender trunk very near the top. 
Then I reached with the rope and knotted one 
end securely to the main stem, just below a 
strong, stubby branch. 

‘*Catching a firm hold of the sapling, I 
leaned back with all my weight toward the 
cliff. The tree wavered and bent. I allowed 
my feet to hang free, and in a great curve I 
swooped outward and downward, feeling the 
breath leave my body with the swiftness of the 
fall. The upper branches scraped the wall, 
sending down a shower of dirt. A despairing 
groan from the calf sounded in my ear. Then 
suddenly my descent stopped, the tough elas- 
ticity of the tree springing me up. For a 
moment I bobbed up and down; then the tree 
came to rest. My back was to the wall, but so 
close that I heard the calf panting behind me. 

‘*Hooking my legs tightly about the stem of 
the sapling, I let go my hands. 
My head swung down, my face 
being thus turned to the object 
of my labors. It was not an 
ideal position to work in, but 
by much twisting and strain- 
ing, I managed to reach the 
girth rings, slip my rope-end 
through them, and knot it fast. 

“Then, clinging with hands 
and feet, like a monkey, I 
climbed back along the bowed 
tree stem and swiftly dodged 
through the branches to the 
ground. But the top did not 
recover. It was held down by 
the weight of the calf. 

“One critical glance at my 
work, and I raced up the path, 
I untied the knot in the sled 
rope, let the rope run, and fell 
on my face to see what was 
going to happen. 

‘*There was an instant’s sus- 
pense. As the rope slipped, the 
calf dropped one inch, two, 
jerkily ; then the rope flew over 
the bank, and Muley fell 
straight and swift. Her greater 
weight caused the tree to bend 
more than when I had swung 
on it. The boughs swished, 
and the bark all along the 
straining trunk crackled as it 
broke. The calf’s heels touched 
ground,. But she was snatched 
into the air again, kicking, 
twisting her head and snorting. She rebounded 
as I had done before, and swung—one foot from 
the ground! 

‘*Tt needed but a moment to run to her side. 
I opened my knife, reached up and slashed at 
the rope that held her. It parted. Muley 
plumped solidly to the ground on all fours. 
She stood perfectly still until the girth and 
halter were removed, and then walked sedately 
away, chewing her cud. 

‘*T gathered up the wreck of my harness and 
sled, and strolled soberly home, a sadder and 
a wiser boy. 

‘*There was at that time near our house a 
grove of hickory saplings, from the tops of 
which I had often in play swung to the ground. 
That is where I got the idea. I sometimes 
wonder if the saplings are still there. I should 
like to go back and swing in them now.’’ 





the Gale’s Ridge company like to get a hold of 
it! But they won’t have a chance. Them 
fellows over there will snap it up among ’em 
somehow by to-morrow mornin’.’’ 

Ma suddenly sat up straight, and regarded 
the Hoosier intently. ‘‘Them,’’ she repeated. 
**Do you mean that more than one’ll buy it?’’ 

The Hoosier explained. ‘‘There ain’t any 
big money here yet, but them fellows have 
from a few hundred to a thousand to put into 
a good thing, and they’ll go in together buyin’ 
out a half-interest. ’’ 

The Hoosier left ma possessed of an idea so 
brilliant that its brightness radiated from every 
line in her face, an idea by which she believed 
Steele would be saved from censure, and per- 
haps dismissal, by the company. She dared 
not delay in executing her idea until morning, 
lest it be too late. Therefore she called Harve. 

‘*Go over to Number Seven, please, ’’ she said, 
‘‘and tell that boy I want to see him right 
away. And you stay over there on guard 
while he’s here. ’’ 

Then she went into her bedroom, laid the 
blankets back carefully over the foot-board, 
and delving into the straw tick, brought to 
light a bulging leather bag. With this in her 
hands, a few moments later she greeted Shanks. 

Shanks was pale under the red with which 
the mountain winds paint skin, and his hands 
fumbled with his cap. His dilated eyes did 
not look straight into ma’s as she talked of his 
good fortune. 

But she did not notice the change. Sitting 





down, she absorbed herself in her efforts to 
untie the string that bound the neck of the bag. 

“‘T suppose you wonder why I sent for 
you ?”’ she began, briskly. ‘‘Well, it’s like this, 
I’ve concluded to do a little investin’, and I 
don’t know that I’d trust my money with any 
one quicker than with you. I want’’—she 
wrestled with the last knot—‘‘as big a slice of 
Number Seven as this bagful will give me.’’ 

Shanks’s figure stiffened. His cap dropped 
from his nerveless fingers. He uttered a dry- 
throated ejaculation while ma talked on: 

“IT want you to count it. There was five 
thousand dollars the last time I looked. After 
losin’ all my board money in the bank back in 
Pennsylvania, I hain’t ever trusted banks.’’ 

Shanks responded in constrained monosylla- 
bles. He counted the money, resting a flushed 
face on one hand, while with the other he 
slowly pushed the bills aside. His hands shook 
and he continually cleared his throat, symp- 
toms which moved ma to sympathy and pros- 
pective action. ‘‘ Boy,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you’re 
clean beat out, and have caught cold, too! It’s 
been a lard five days for you, hain’t it?’’ 

Then later, as with head bent and face 
averted, he left the shack, she followed him to 
the door solicitously. ‘‘You’d better come 
over to-morrow and I’ll steep you up a good 
mess of boneset that’ll set you up again.’’ 

Shanks paused and half-turned toward her. 
“‘T think, ma—I’ll come,’ he said, slowly. 

Ma Staples slept soundly that night, with a 
mind quite at rest. Just as the early dawn crept 





into her room she was awakened by a report, 
the echoing sound of a blast. It came from 
Dundee, but meant nothing to her until the 
coming of the Kid at breakfast-time. 

As usual, the Kid had ‘‘paeked’’ a breakfast 
across the cafion to the owner of Number Seven, 
but instead of returning in round-eyed wonder 
at Shanks’s golden prospects, he stumbled over 
the threshold, breathless, blurting out the news. 

‘*Well, boys, everything’s slumped through 
up at Seven !’? 

Ma appeared in the kitchen door, her face a 
bit pale. The miners, suspending breakfast, 
showered the Kid with ‘‘What?’’ ‘‘Say, now, 
waste a little breath in a hurry!’’ ‘‘Tell it 
out some time to-day!’’ ‘‘Air ye clean daft?’’ 

‘*Hold on and give me a chance!’’ panted 
the Kid. ‘‘Shanks, he worked all last night 
drillin’, and this mornin’ about four he set off 
a blast and knocked every blamed bit of good 
ore into the tunnel. Boys, all he was sellin’ 
Seven on was just a pocket of first-class ore !’’ 

‘‘Worked all night to cheat himself!’’ ex- 
claimed ‘‘ Whispering Will’? ‘‘I’d never 
thought it of Shanks. ’’ 

‘*He acted white —’’ began the Hoosier. 

‘*White?’”’ Hank’s voice soared above the 
confusion. ‘‘If the fools that wanted to buy 
couldn’t get onto his game I’d let ’em go!’’ 

‘*Say, boys, did you ever see anything worked 
neater ?’’ exclaimed Society Bill, in an invol- 
untary burst of admiration. ‘‘He had us all 
blind’s well as them buyers—wouldn’t sell out 
only a half-interest! Shut up the tunnel and 





guarded it till he had them strangers nigh 
crazy to buy. Say, I never suspicioned Shanks 
had so long a head !’’ 

The Hoosier brought his fist down on the 
table. ‘‘But what I’m wantin’ to know is, 
why did he go back on himself at the last 
moment ?’” 

No one could answer except Ma Staples, and 
Ma Staples never would. She moved away 
from the doorway, surreptitiously wiping her 
eyes on her apron. To herself she said, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘It was a big temptation, but he 
didn’t do it,’? and her motherly heart swelled 
with gratitude. 

It was two hours after the men had left the 
boarding - shack before Shanks’s tal! figure 
darkened the doorway. His face showed strong 
lines of weariness and sleeplessness, but the 
feverish excitement had left his eyes, which 
met ma’s squarely. 

He stepped within the kitchen, saying 
quietly, ‘‘I uncovered the pocket last week, 
ma, and saw how I could fool folks,—they fool 
so easy when a boom is on, —and I wanted to 
make a stake and get out on the mountains. 
Then, last night —’’ He stopped abruptly, 
but ma understood the rest, and smiled com- 
fortably as she bustled about. She could over- 
look much if only things were made right in 
the end. 

‘*Boy, there’s ways and ways to get what 
you want, and some of ’em don’t leave a bad 
place to look back on,’’?—Shanks winced,— 
‘*for instanee, servin’ the company so well, and 
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provin’ that you can be trusted, as you’ve 
done here now for years.’’ 

Again the man winced, but ma was diving 
into her pocket, and did not notice. 

In triumph she drew forth Steele’s letter 


THE FIRST AME 


and thrust it into his hand. ‘‘There,’’ she 
said, with a happy smile, ‘‘set right up to the 
table and drink this coffee,—I’ve kept it good 
and hot for you,—and see if you can find any- 
thing in this letter you’d like to read.’’ 


RICANS AT THE 








HROUGH the 
summer and au- 
tumn of 1895 the 
newspapers from time to 
time would speak of the 
project, then on foot, for 
a revival of the Olympic 
games at Athens in the 
spring of the following 


year. 
And yet rather curi- 
ously, as it seems to us 


formerly a member 


jumps ; all-round 





ELLERY HARDING CLARK, 
A.B., LL.B. (Harvard). 


board and of the Boston board of alder- 
men. For four years a member of the 
Harvard track team ; represented the 
United States at the Olympic Games at 
Athens, 1896, winning high and broad 


New England, 1896, 1897, 1909; all- 


our first real work since 
leaving home. 

The hardest work, of 
course, fell upon Blake, 
who had his long 
‘grind’? of twenty-five 
miles always before him. 
After the rest of us had 
taken our seats in our 
carriages for a drive 
round the town, Blake, 
to test his wind and 
stamina, elected to run 


Lawyer ; 
of the Boston school 


athletic champion of 








now, in view of the round athletic champion of America, 

excessive excitement of 1897, 1903; author of law treatises, behind. 

recent years, there was novels, and books on athletics. Nor did he take his 
little interest in America pleasure sadly. From 
over the plan, and it was time to time, as we would 


not until the winter that the Boston Athletic 
Association decided to send a team to the games. 

The whole idea sprang from a chance remark, 
uttered in jest. At the club’s annual games, 


in January, Arthur Blake, our best distance | small boys were easy victims. We, 


runner, won the thousand yards, after a spec- 
tacular finish, and in very good time. After 
the race, Mr. Burnham, one of Blake’s friends, 
and a prominent member of the club, was con- 


gratulating him on his showing, and Blake | a tiresome journey. 


pass groups of small ragamuffins, standing 
beside the road, Blake would stoop and pre- 
tend to pick coins from the dust behind the 
carriages, shouting delightedly the while. The 
from 
the carriages, did our best to encourage the 
deception, and Blake, pursued by the bare- 
footed hunt, came gloriously along in our rear. 

We left the steamer at Naples, and then began 
Across Italy to Brindisi, 


laughingly answered, ‘‘Oh, I’m too good for | thence by boat to Patras, then another long 
Boston. I ought to go over and run the Mar-|day’s journey by rail—and finally, on the 


athon at Athens, in the Olympic games. ’’ 
Mr. Burnham looked at him for a moment 


evening of April 5th, we caught our first 
glimpse of the Acropolis, and knew that our 


in silence, and then asked, ‘‘Would you really | journey eastward was at an end. 


go, if you had the chance?’’ 


The next day marked the opening of the 


‘Would I!’? Blake returned, with empha-| games, and tired with travel as we were, our 


sis; and from that moment Mr. Burnham made 
up his mind, if it could be brought 
about, that the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation should send a team to the 
games. 

A month later everything was defi- 
nitely decided upon. The team was 
to consist of five men, T. E. Burke for 
the hundred- and four-hundred-meter 
runs, Blake for the mile and the 
Marathon, W. W. Hoyt for the pole 
vault, T. P. Curtis for the hundred 
meters and the hurdles, and myself 
for the high and broad jumps. John 
Graham, the Boston Athletic Associ- 
ation trainer, was to be in charge of 
theteam. In the meantime, Princeton 
University had decided to send a team 
of four men, —Garrett, Tyler, Lane and 
Jamison,—and James B. Connolly, 
now widely known as a writer, took 
the trip upon his own account, repre- 
senting the Suffolk Athletic Club, and 
travelling in company With the team 
from the Boston Athletic Association. 

There remained for me one obstacle 
to be overcome. The others were their 
own masters, but I was still in college, in my 
senior year, and my going was wholly dependent 


upon the consent of the authorities. I went to| with people. 


see the dean at once, and pleaded my case with 
what eloquence I possessed. He was pleasant 
and fair about the whole matter, and took the 
case under advisement. Two or three days later 
I had a letter from him. The first sentence 
was enough. ‘‘After careful deliberation, I 
have decided to let you go to Greece. ”’ 

On March 20th, with a few friends at the 
station to bid us farewell, we left for New 
York, not one of us, it is safe to say, even 
dreaming of the sight that same station would 
present some two months later upon our return. 
At ten o’clock the next morning we embarked 
upon the Fulda. 

Our first thought, of course, was to keep in 
good condition during the voyage, and to ac- 
complish this we cast about us for the best 
means of getting our daily exercise. The cap- 
tain, after a single glance at our spiked shoes, 
promptly forbade their use upon his much- 
prized decks. Yet rubber-soled shoes did 
nearly as well, and every afternoon we put on 
our running -clothes and practised sprinting, 
hurdling and jumping upon the lower deck. 

My own specialty, the high jump, was ren- 
dered especially interesting by the pitching 
and rolling of the vessel. It all depended upon 
whether you left the deck at the moment the 
vessel was bound up or down. If the deck 
was going up, about two feet was the limit 
which you might attain; if down, there came 
the glorious sensation of flying through space. 
A world’s record appeared to be surpassed with 
ease; and your only fear was of overstaying 
your time in the air, and landing, not upon 
the decks again, but in the wake astern. 

The best of weather favored us; each day 
the air grew more balmy; upon March 30th 
we landed at Gibraltar. After our days on 
Shipboard, there was much to see. But ours 
was no mere pleasure trip; so we made our 
way out to a race-track a little beyond the 
town, and there put on our spikes and did 








first thought was to get quietly to the hotel 





THE BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION TEAM. 


and rest. But no such fortune as that 
awaited us. The streets were thronged 
There was a brass band 
welcoming us insistently, overwhelm- 
ingly. Banners—blue and gold for the 
Boston Athletic Association, orange and 
black for Princeton—were waving above 
the crowd. As if by magic, a procession 
formed. We found ourselves engulfed, 
marched away—we knew not whither; 
the quiet of the hotel became a distant 
dream. 


It was at some building of governmental 
significance that we finally arrived. Our 
welcome was magnificent. There were 
speeches, cordial, we had no doubt, long, 
we were certain. There was champagne, 
much of it, and until we were able to 
explain the reason for our abstinence, 
international complications threatened 
Training? What did that signify? A 
strange word. Come, a glass of wine, 
to pledge friendship. No? Very well, 
then, so be it. Strange people, these 
Americans! Yet they forgave us courte- 
ously enough. We had a welcome of the 
finest, and it was late indeed when at 
last we reached the haven of the Angleterre. 

The next morning, April 6th, the first day 
of the games, was clear and bright. We spent 
the morning quietly at the hotel, and shortly 
before noon left for the Stadium. 

Up to this very moment we had not the 
slightest idea of what the games meant to 
Greece. We did not know whether the huge 
Stadium would contain a thousand spectators, 
or ten thousand. Yet as we drove through the 
city, slowly the magnitude of the whole affair 
began to dawn upon us. 

Through the streaming crowds we came to 
the entrance, to find every one of the sixty 
thousand seats in the vast enclosure occupied, 
and people standing in crowds upon the sur- 
rounding hills. In the space within the run- 
ning-track Samaras, the Greek composer, led 
the musicians in his majestic ‘‘Overture to the 














Olympic Games.’’ Shortly before two o’clock 
the King, accompanied by the royal family, 
entered the Stadium, and in a few words, form- 
ally opened the Olympic games of 1896. 

The sound of a trumpet announced the first 
event—the trial heats in the hundred-meter 
run. One by one the contestants filed out upon 
the track, representatives of a dozen different 
nations. Those of our team whose events did 
not fall upon the first day were seated in the 
Stadium with the other spectators, looking 
anxiously for the three Americans, Curtis, 
Burke and Lane. 

As the runners lined up for the first heat, 
we saw Curtis in the middle of the line, the 
blue and gold unicorn of the Boston 
Athletic Association showing upon his 
breast. In a dozen seconds the pistol 
cracked, Curtis leaped away in the lead, 
held his gain, increased it, and crossed the 
line, a winner, with plenty to spare. At 
the entrance of. the Stadium stood a tall 
flagstaff, on which the flag of the nation 
winning each event was to be hoisted, 
and a moment later we saw the Stars and 
Stripes flutter out upon the breeze. 

It was a sight to stir the blood. Forget- 
ting that we were in a country where 
college and club cheering was unknown, 
we sprang to our feet, and our shouts rang 
out most lustily across the field: ‘‘B. A. 
A.! ’rah! ’rah! ’rah! B. A. A.! ’rah! 
’rah! ’rah! B. A. A.! ’rah! ’rah! ’rah! 
Curtis !”” 

For a moment people turned and stared 
at us with a certain dazed surprise, as 
if wondering whence we had made our 
escape, and then all at once they seemed to grasp 
the meaning of our effort. We had, by good for- 
tune,*chanced to please the popular taste, and 
the cheer, from that moment until we left 
Athens, was in constant demand. All that after- 
noon we heard from venturesome beginners, 
eager to learn, tentative and dispirited ‘‘B—ah 
—ahs!’? And when we cheered on our own 
account, their efforts to join us produced a dis- 
cord of sound such as I never heard before, and 


| surely never expect to hear again. 


In the meantime Lane of Princeton 
and Burke of Boston had won their 
heats in the hundred meters, and the 
next event, the hop, step and jump, 
was under way. Here the whole event 
was run off at once, so that this was 
really the first Olympic championship 
to be decided. 

James B. Connolly was the only 
American entry, and we watched some 
dozen of the other contestants make 
their trials before, at last, Connolly’s 
name was called. We, of course, knew 
what he could do. He held at that 
time, and for many years afterward, 
the American record for the two hops 
and a jump. We were therefore more 
pleased than surprised when he hit his 
take-off perfectly, and landed out in the 
pit, almost six feet beyond his nearest 
competitor. 

The Greeks were astounded, and after 
that jump Connolly’s popularity in 
Athens was assured. As he walked 








mile by a close margin over Blake, our entry, 
and I won the broad jump. 

My own win was about as close a thing as 
it could well have been. In America the 
invariable custom is for the jumper to measure 
off his run, and to mark the spot where he 
begins to run his hardest with something which 
will readily catch the eye. I myself was very 
dependent upon this mark, and practically lost 
without it. In addition, the jumping path 
was rough, utterly unlike the closely rolled 
cinders to which I had been accustomed, and 
this might well mean a difference of a foot or 
more in allowing for the proper run. 

Thus my discomfiture was great when Prince 





AN AVERAGE DAY IN THE STADIUM 


George of Greece, who was superintending the 
event, emphatically forbade any measurements 
or marks. Apparently this, to his mind, 
savored of ‘‘professionalism.’’ We made a 
faint attempt to argue, were promptly sup- 
pressed, and remembering the cautions we had 
received at home, lest possible international 
bad feeling should arise out of the games, we 
meekly bowed to the decision. 

Connolly and Garrett both got in fair jumps, 
but when my turn came I hit the take-off 
wrong, stepped over the board, and of course 
heard my jump condemned as a foul. On my 
second trial I figured as closely as I could, 
tried to reason where I had missed it before 
and fouled again. I shall never forget my 
feelings as I stood at the end of the path for 
my third and last try. 

Five thousand milés, I reflected, I had come, 
and was it to end in this? Three fouls, and 
then five thousand miles back again, with that 
for my memory of the games. I figured once 
more, got into my stride as well as I could, 
jumped—and won. But there were a few 
moments before that third trial that I have 
no wish to repeat. 

On April 8th and 9th the gymnastic contests 
were held, an‘ in these the Greeks and the 
Germans showed to the best advantage. The 
only athletic event upon the 9th was the final 
of the eight hundred meters, in which Flack 
was an easy winner. 

Friday, April 10th, was the last day of the 
games, and the one beside which the others 
sank into insignificance. The program included 


back to the dressing-rooms, winner of | the final heat of the hundred-meter run, the 





THE PRINCETON TEAM. 


the first championship, the crowd surged round 
him, shouting his name, and coupling it with 
cries of ‘‘ Niké! Nike!’’ 

Then came the trials in the four hundred 
meters. Burke and Jamison won their heats, 
and in the eight hundred meters Flack of 
Australia and Lermusiaux of France were the 
winners. 

Last of all came the discus-throw, and here 
Garrett of Princeton surprised every one by 
managing, upon his last trial, to win, by the 
narrow margin of inches, from the best per- 
former among the Greeks. 

On the second day of the games Burke won 
the final heat of the four hundred meters, with 
Jamison second, Garrett won in the shot, 
Curtis of America and Golding of England 
won the trials in the hundred-and-ten-meter 
hurdle-race. Flack, the Australian, won the 








hurdle-race, the pole vault, the high 
jump, and by far the most important to 
the general public, the Marathon. The 
Greeks seemed to feel that the national 
honor was at stake, the excitement was 
so great as to be almost painful, and on 
all sides we heard the cry, ‘‘The other 
events to the Americans; the Marathon 
to a Greek !’’ 

Hours before the games began every 
seat was taken, the aisles and the space 
between the lowest tier of seats and the 
running-track were filled with people, 
the surrounding hills, as on the days 
preceding, were blackened with a dense 
throng. And in addition, from the en- 
trance of the Stadium as far as the eye 
could see, people stood three and four 
deep, lining both sides of the road, eager 
to catch the first glimpse, or even the first 
news, of the Marathon runners, who were 
to start upon their long journey at noon. 
Altogether, at least one hundred and fifty 
thousand people must have been present 
upon the great final day. 

The events in the Stadium were quickly 
decided. Burke won the final of the 
hundred meters. In the hurdles Curtis 
defeated Golding by inches, in the most exciting 
finish of the games; I won the high jump; and 
Hoyt, in a tussle with Tyler of Princeton, won 
the vault. He had his bad quarter of a min- 
ute, as I had had mine in the broad jump. 
With the bar up round ten feet, Tyler got- over 
in safety, and Hoyt missed twice. I can re- 
member now the anxiety with which I saw him 
come running down the path, on his last trial. 
He caught things right, and was over in safety, 
eventually to prove the winner. 

The name of the last champion was an- 
nounced; and then suddenly there fell silence 
over the Stadium. The same thought rose in 
every mind, ‘‘Who wins the Marathon ?’’ 

Slowly the moments dragged, and then, on 
a sudden, a murmur rose in the long line of 
watchers outside the entrance, a murmur which 
grew to a shout, and then swelled to a vast 
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adjustment of the family ways to her hours for | strength to rise. The editor might say that it 
writing, after unspeakable kindness, she had | was impossible to grant her request. ‘‘Is there 
made fun of them, held them up to ridicule. | a message?’’ 


roar: ‘‘A Greek! A Greek wins!’’ And a 
moment later, panting, dusty, travel-stained, 
but still running true and strong, Spiridon 
Loues, a young Greek peasant, burst into the 
Stadium, the winner of the race, the hero of 
the day, and the idol of his people. 

For a few moments the wildest confusion 
reigned. Snow-white doves, decked with rib- 
bons of blue and white, —the national colors, — 
were set free in the enclosure; flowers, money, 
jewelry were showered upon the victor; and 
completing the circuit of the track, with the 
crown prince and Prince George upon either 
side, Loues was borne away to the dressing- 
rooms on the shoulders of the crowd. The 
second and third piaces were also won by 
Greeks, and the fourth by a Hungarian. 

The history of the race was most interesting. 
Lermusiaux, the Frenchman, started out at a 
terrific pace, and at ten miles was far in the 
lead, with Flack second and Blake third. 
Then the Frenchman’s strength failed him, 
and he had to stop. Blake, running strongly 
and easily up to fifteen miles, at that point 
suddenly collapsed and fell, unable to continue. 
A few miles farther on Flack followed suit; 
and then the Greeks, who had wisely set a 
slower pace, came to the front, and fought it 
out for the first three places among themselves. 

Thus the games came to an end; yet the 
interest of the trip was still to continue. On 
the 11th we watched the bicycle races and the 
swimming, and in‘the evening were given a 
reception by Admiral Selfridge on the San 
Francisco, then lying off the city, in the 
Pireus. I have the ‘‘ Programme of Music’’ by 
me as I write: ‘‘The Washington Post,’’ 





‘*Tommy Atkins,’’ ‘‘The Bowery’’—eloquent 
reminders of the swift passage of the years. 
For the next few days events crowded upon 


us. Breakfast at the palace with the King, a 


ball, a picnic with the royal family, the day 
when the prizes—cups, medals, diplomas, 
twigs of wild olive—were presented at the 
Stadium. It was a time to be remembered. 

Other Olympic games, held later, were to 
attract greater numbers of athletes, were 
to result in the making of more remarkable 
records ; but for the time itself, nothing could 
equal this first revival. The flavor of the 
Athenian soil, the feeling of helping to bridge 
the gap between old and new—the indefinable 
poetic charm of knowing oneself thus linked 
with the past, a successor to the heroic figures 
of old, the splendid sportsmanship of the 
whole affair. There is but one first time in 
everything, and that first time was gloriously 
and in a manner ever to be remembered the 
privilege of the American team of 1896. 

And there was something more in store for 
us—our welcome home. None of us realized 
the interest which the games had awakened in 
our native city, and to be met in New York by 
special cars, bearing our city fathers, come to 
welcome us—it was sublime! The railroad- 
station was thronged with a surging crowd. 
Banquets at the Boston Athletic Association 
and under the auspices of the city, the presence 
of the governor and the mayor, a public recep- 
tion in old Faneuil Hall—verily wonder suc- 
ceeded wonder, and it was almost with the 
feeling that we had been living in a land of 
shadowy romance that we settled down again 
to the quiet routine of every day. 








HREE times that hot September afternoon 
T the Reichards’ boarder had come into 

the Dillsville railroad -station, which 
served also as telegraph office, and had asked 
whether a message had come for her. She 
was a slender girl, rather shabbily dressed, and 
with a bright color, which came and went easily. 
She flushed as she asked her question for the 
third time: ‘‘You’re sure there isn’t anything 
for Marian H. Swift?’’ 

The station agent smiled back at her. 

‘*We know who you are all right,’’ he said. 
‘*T seen you the first day you come to Dills- 
ville, when you were sick. No, there ain’t 
nothing for you.’’ 

‘Two friends of the station agent were loun- 
ging comfortably on the single trunk and 
packing-box which represented the sum total 
of Dillsville’s baggage. One of 
them came forward to the little 
window. 

‘*Perhaps they are slow this 
afternoon while it is so hot,’’ he 
suggested, consolingly. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ answered the Rei- 
chards’ boarder, faintly. 

‘“*You come again once in a 
couple o’ hours,’’ said the station 
agent. 

Once more the girl answered 
with a smile. Then she went out, 
lifting her umbrella, rather a worn 
umbrella, to shield her from the 
sun, shimmering blindingly over 
the hot tracks. She did not know 
how to spend the ‘‘couple o’ 
hours.’’ She could not go back 
to the Reichards; she had spent 
there the intervals between her 
other calls at the railroad-station, 
and she was now supposed to be 
taking a long walk. The Rei- 
chards would be puzzled; they 
watched her like anxious hens. 

Across the tracks there was a 
wide field, at its farther side 
willow-trees and a stream. She 








orphan; her small inheritance had taken her 
through college; then, until nature had re- 
belled, she had taught school by day and in 
the evenings had tried to write. In June the 
doctor had ordered her away. He had told 
her that not only her eyesight and her nerves 
demanded it, but that even life itself might 
depend upon it. He had recommended a little 
country town with a large boarding-house, 
and she, hardly able to pack her trunk and 
find her way to the station, had mistaken the 
name of the town, and had come to Dillsville 
instead of Dillersville. 

There the Reichards had taken her in. She 
never knew how she had come to select the 
country road which led to their house; the de- 
tails of her journey were always dim. The 
Reichards did not need to take boarders; they 
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would go over there and sit down. 
Fortunately she had a book, which 
would serve as an excuse. The 
villagers in the station would think that she was 
crazy, but they probably thought that already. 

From the station window the men watched 
her cross the fields. ‘‘She acts as when she 
was worried over something,’’ said the agent. 

‘*Such writers are all queer,’’ responded one 
of his friends. ‘‘Preacher Lenhart, he is not 
always queer, but when he is writing he shuts 
himself up, and she [his wife] don’t dare to 
go to him, he is so cross.’’ 

‘*This young one is anyhow nice and com- 
mon [friendly],’’ said the station agent. ‘‘I 
hope something will pretty soon come for her.’’ 

Under the willow-trees, Marian H. Swift sat 
down. There was no breeze, but there was 
shade. The little stream was almost dry, but 
the tiny pools of water were a rest to tired eyes. 

But neither shade nor water could soothe the 
remorse and anxiety in her heart. She had 
betrayed—she said it to herself aloud, with 
horror—she had betrayed her friends. 

Four months ago she had come to the 


expressibly tired and worn. She was an 








THEY HAD PITIED HER AND PETTED HER. 


were prosperous farmers, Miss Sarah Ann, 
Miss Mary Ann, Miss Lizzie Ann, and their 
brother, whom she always thought of as 
‘*Miss’? Peter. They were rich, not as people 
are rich in New York, but as people are rich 
in a prosperous farming community. Even 
in New York they would not have been poor. 

They had pitied her and petted her, and 


| kept her at a rate which, although it seemed 
| adequate to them, was not a fourth of what 


she would have had to pay at Dillersville. 
She had been able to stay four months instead 
of one, she had had a large room, delicious 
food, long drives, and peace and comfort such 
as no money could have bought elsewhere. 

She was well again, as well, she said to 
herself, as she had ever been in all her life. 
The rattling of a window-frame no longer 
sent her into a spasm of nervousness; she 
could sit by herself without crying, and sleep 
without dreaming. And she could write stories 


| again, thanks to these kindly people. 
Reichards to board. She had been sick, in- | 


And then, after months of friendly care, 
after solicitous tempting of her appetite, after 


She had written a story about them and had 











SHE HAD 
BETRAYED HER FRIENDS. 


SHE HAD BETRAYED... 


sold it, a story harder and brighter and cleverer 
than any she had written before, and had sold 
it for a price which had made her gasp. 

All the Reichards were in it, with all their 
funny ways of speech and thought; they could 
not be mistaken. Miss Sarah Ann, who was 
growing deaf and was determined that no one 
should know it, was the chief character. She 
said yes when she should have said no, and 
no when she should have said yes, just as she 
did in real life. Miss Mary Ann, still unrecon- 
ciled to spinsterhood, smiled and simpered, 
and added false dark curls to her abundant 
gray hair. Miss Lizzie Ann’s inordinate curi- 
osity complicated the story, as it complicated 
their lives. ‘‘Miss’’ Peter,—there was never 
a more delightful character than Miss Peter, 
or a character more made to an author’s hand, 
—he stood out so plainly that any one who 
had ever heard of him would recognize him at 
once. He had ambitions to write poetry—he 
had proudly exhibited his compositions, half 
English and half Pennsylvania German, and 
altogether execrable. He was much more of a 
woman than his sisters; he had a high, falsetto 
voice; he was painfully neat; as a queer speci- 
men he was delightful. 

She had put them all into her story as they 
were, their strange appearance, their astonish- 
ing opinions, their amazing expressions. At 
one meal Miss Peter had given her a half-dozen 
remarkable sentences. 

‘*The butter is already all, Sarah Ann,’’ he 
would say, or ‘‘It often wondered me how this 
ham would eat itse! or ‘‘I saw the preacher. 





His wife complains better this morning.’’ 

But she had not only photo- 
graphed them, she had maligned 
them. She had made their exces- 
sive thrift, their use of discarded 
flour-bags for the manufacture of 
underclothing, their careful saving 
of every scrap, appear niggardli- 
ness, when it was not. She had 
told how they saved; she had not 
told how they spent, how much 
they paid toward the preacher’s 
salary, or how many bushels of 
potatoes or bakings of rusk went 
to the poor. She had made them 
appear utterly ignorant, when they 
were ignorant only of books, and 
were wise in far more important 
things. 

And for her, of all persons in 
the world, it was a crime to have 
represented them thus, she whom, 
unknown, unfriended, they had 
succored. It was only two days 
since she had seen her ingratitude, 
her vileness, and in these two 
days it seemed to her she had 
grown old. Not all her orphaned 
loneliness, not her long struggle 
nor her privations had so hurt 
her. Through them she had con- 
tinued to respect herself; now 
she was sick at heart. 

She had returned the check and asked that 
the story be sent back to her; she had even 
explained to the editor her own meanness, and 
she had asked him to telegraph a response. 

But no answer had come. Suppose they 
insisted upon publishing the story? It was 
true that the Reichards read little but their 
Bibles and hymn-books and the almanac. But 
a perverse fate would be sure to put the maga- 
zine into their hands. Even if they did not 
see the story, she would feel it between them 
forever. She could accept no more of their 
kindness—these homely, friendly, dear people, 
the first real friends in her unfriended life. 

She forgot that she could be seen plainly 
from the station. She did not remember to 
open her book; she sat with her chin in her 
hands, staring wretchedly at the tiny stream. 

When one of the station agent’s friends 
shouted at her, she jumped as if all her ner- 
vousness had returned. The man was running 
toward her. ‘‘Say!’? he shouted. ‘Listen 
once !?? 





‘*Yes,’”? she answered. She had hardly 





‘*He says it is all right. ’’ 

‘*What is all right?’”? She was not yet 
accustomed to Dillsville’s friendly habit of 
interpreting a stranger’s telegrams. 

‘*The man what telegraphed to you. He 
says it is all right. The agent, he is writing 
it down for you.’’ 

The messenger, who had only half as far 
to go, reached the station no sooner than 
Marian H. Swift. The agent was grinning 
in his little box of an office. 

‘*There!’’? he said, as proudly as if he had 
sent instead of having merely transmitted the 
telegram. ‘‘It says ‘Request granted.’ That 
is the same as ‘All right,’ ain’t so?’’ 

**Oh, yes!’’ cried the girl, as if she shared 
his friendly delusion. ‘‘Oh, thank you!’’ 
She took the yellow slip from his hand and 
went out and down the track, since that 
was the shortest way home. She went 
swiftly at first, then more slowly. Then 
suddenly the smile died from her lips, fright 
came into her eyes, and she stopped and stared 
about her. That overwhelming anxiety was 
gone, but there was another, different, but 

quite as terrible. The return of the check to 
the editor had left eight dollars in her pocket- 
book, she owed the Reichards ten for two 
weeks’ board, and she had not another cent in 
the world. 

She could write now. Ideas, plots, charac- 
ters thronged her mind. She could see how 
even the Reichards could be used as they really 
were, kind, wholesome, generous. She might 
even use their expressions, for if she did it in 
a kindly spirit they would not care. 

But she must have time. Good work was 
not done swiftly. And meanwhile how should 
she live? Where should she go; how support 
herself? Her position in New York was gone; 
she knew of no other. In all her independent 
life she had never been so reduced as this. 

Just before her the tiny stream crossed the 
road. She laid her open umbrella on the grass 
and sat down on the bank. She must try to 
think. She could not ask the Reichards to 
trust her—she could not. Already she was in 
debt to them. The case seemed hopeless. 

It was almost dark when she finally came 
up the road to the Reichard house. September 
evenings were cool, although the days were so 
stifling. The Reichards, sitting on the porch, 
wore shawls. Even Miss Peter, alarmed at 
the boarder’s absence, and about to start out to 
find her, had put a shaw! across his shoulders. 
He was perfectly absurd, was Miss Peter. 

‘* Ach, there she is coming !’’ he cried. 

‘*To be sure she is coming !’’ said Miss Mary 
Ann, scornful of Peter’s anxiety, and totally 
forgetting that she had walked down the road 
at least five times during the last hour. 

‘*What did you say?’’ asked Miss Sarah 
Ann, acknowledging her infirmity for once. 

‘*T just wonder once where she was all this 
time,’’ said Miss Lizzie Ann, yielding also to 
her infirmity. ‘‘Perhaps she was lost.’’ 

‘As if a writer would be dumb enough to 
be lost in Dillsville!’’ said Miss Mary Ann. 

Miss Lizzie Ann delivered herself suddenly 
of a great sigh. ‘‘Dillsville is much too dumb 
for her !’’ 

**T say so, too!’’ cried Miss Mary Ann. 

‘*And I!’’ echoed Miss Sarah Ann, who had 
not the least idea what the others had said. 
In reality, their remarks were the end of a 
long argument with Peter, in which they had 
proved him mistaken. 

Peter looked up at his three stout sisters as 
they stood in the dusk. He had not yet 
acknowledged himself mistaken. In another 
moment he would prove—he prayed that he 
might prove that they were wrong. He looked 
down at the slender figure approaching. 

“Oh, I am sorry to be late!’’ said the 
boarder, wearily. ‘‘I—I went too far.’’ 

For an instant Peter, to whom the apology 
seemed to be addressed, made no response. 

‘‘Say,’’ he began, suddenly. ‘‘Is it so that 
Dillsville is too dumb for you?’’ 

‘*Dillsville dumb?’’ faltered the boarder. 
Had they heard in some mysterious way of 
her perfidy? ‘‘No, it is—it is—’’ She looked 
about at the broad farmhouse, the sheltering 
trees, the four dim, shawled figures. ‘‘It is 
the dearest place in the world !’’ 

‘‘Now, then!’’ cried Peter, triumphantly, 
to Miss Mary Ann and the others. He looked 
at the boarder once more. She was close at 
hand now; she clutched her umbrella to her 
breast, as if it gave her courage. * 

‘*Well, then, I have something to say,’’ 
announced Miss Peter. ‘‘We are tired of this 
boarding. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’? assented the girl, weakly. ‘‘I—I 
don’t wonder. ’’ 

‘‘Ach, Peter!’’ cried Miss Mary Ann, re- 
provingly. ‘‘You always talk so dumb! He 
don’t mean you shall go! He means you 
sha’n’t board any more. You shall wisit.’’ 

‘Visit !’’ repeated the stranger. 

Miss Peter held up his hand. He raised 
his queer voice so that Miss Sarah Ann could 
hear. ‘‘You are dumber yet than I, Mary 
Ann,’’ he said. ‘‘We don’t mean board, nor 
yet visit; we mean stay.’’ 

**Stay !’’ echoed the girl, once more. 

‘*Yes,”? said Miss Peter. ‘‘You must 
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understand us once. We are getting old. We/| said Miss Lizzie Ann. 


have nobody. 
should stay.’’ 

‘*For always,’’ said Miss Sarah Ann. 

‘* Like such a cousint,’’ explained Miss Mary 
Ann. : 

“Or like a brother’s or sister’s child,’’ 


We are alone. We want you 





VEN ‘‘Ninny’’ seemed overwhelmed. But 
F it was ‘*Tools’’ who, as the judge’s son, 

spoke first. ‘‘That’s all right,’’ he said. 
“That’s all right. That’s stealing on a peni- 
tentiary scale—and now we’ve got our hold 
on them. ’’ 

‘¢7’d just as soon have my hold on the boat,’’ 
said ‘‘ Bud. ’’ 

‘‘And what are we going to do?’’ asked 
‘‘Booky.’’ Instinctively the question was sent 
in Jack’s direction. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said, grimly, ‘‘it’s pretty bad. 
But we’ve scored once and they’ve scored 
onee. And if they’ve got our backs up against 
the wall, I don’t know that people fight any 
the worse for that. If we’ve got to, we’ll go 
home on a raft.’ They started slowly back 
toward the bowl. ‘‘And for one thing, if the 
thieves do come in on us to-night, we can lay 
ourselves out to score again this time in a way 
that’ll last them till they’re bald-headed. ’’ 

But for the time being they might as well 
begin to think of something else. Booky 
elected to take a turn in the crow’s-nest. The 
others built up their fire again. 

‘‘Ninny,’’ said Jack, ‘‘we haven’t really 
had a look yet at that great old bow of yours. ’’ 

It was like their own, one of the old-style 
Indian make, and a little less than six feet 
long. It lacked all decorations, but it bore 
the marks of the use it had had, and was as 
formidable a piece of hickory as any one could 
wish to meet. As for the arrows, Ninny— 
when in action—carried them in a species of 
birch-bark quiver at his belt, alongside the 
old hack-bladed hunting-knife with which he 
had made them. They were primitive shafts 
of ash, blunt-headed and unfeathered, but he 
had learned to shoot well with them. And 
there was that in his wide-open and expectant 
face, as he displayed his weapons now, which 
called upon the boys to marvel as if they were 
examining the finest work of a Milanese 
armorer. 

There was this, too; although Ninny and 
his bow had been seen many times together, 
never before had any one else set hand upon 
his weapon. When he had been drawn to 
make one of his hapless visits to Reservation 
or Spruce Camp, he had always left bow and 
arrows and hunting-knife behind in some ever- 
changing hiding-place. The fact of his bring- 
ing in those treasures to Port Arthur was an 
unworded declaration to the four that hence- 
forth his fate lay wholly with their own. 

Tools got the hand-ax and split up a big 
stick of pine. ‘‘Now show us how to make 
some arrows of the right sort for our bows,’’ 
he said. 

With a huge importance Ninny got out his 
knife. It would have been idle to pretend 
that their souls were not beset by manifold 
fears and anxieties. The loss of the twenty- 
footer lay heavily upon them. Of one thing 
they could be certain; those reservationers, if 
they did come down on them, would come at 
a time when ordinarily they would have been 
asleep for hours. Those hours they must keep 
watch. And that first night upon the island 
had taught them how long such hours can be. 
For lack of anything else to do, they went on 
with their arrow-making. They ended by 
piling up ‘ butt-shafts’’ enough, if aimed 
aright, to bring down most of the sinall game 
in North Wantebec County. 

So passed the time until eleven o’clock. Then 
they let their fire die down, and resolutely 
made their final dispositions. 

About half past one Jack was sitting in the 
saddle-branch of the crow’s-nest. The sky 
was overcast. Hardly a star was visible. To 
any one who had not spent the last twenty 
minutes sharpening his eyes in the darkness, 
nothing, assuredly, could have been visible 
upon the dusky expanses of the lake. 

‘‘If they really are going to come to-night,’ 
he said to himself; and then he stopped as if 
a hand had grasped him. A succession of 
moving objects was even then beginning to 
enter the western side of the islands. Jack 
stayed only long enough to pull himself to- 
gether. Then he dropped down the ladder to 
the deserted camp, and sped out along the now 
well-known path to Golden Hill. In the 
bushes, awaiting him, lay Bud. As soon as 
Jack had flattened himself beside him, Bud 
reached out and pulled something. It was a 
tightly stretched copper wire from the rod- 
mending kit; but for the present it was a 
signal-wire. 

The signal was answered. For, twenty feet 
across the bottle-neck, on the end of Tiger’s 
Tail, lay Ninny, Tools and Booky. Tools 
was still hopelessly adjuring Ninny to keep 
quiet, no matter what might happen. But 
Ninny’s mouth was now half-open. His ears 
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‘‘Or like a daughter.’’ | roar upon roar, which might truly have been 
‘*Will you?’’ added Miss Peter. | taken for the voice of the offended spirit of the 
Again the stranger could only echo faintly. | Great Bear itself. 

‘*Will I!’’ she cried, tearfully. | At any rate, that was how it was inter- 
‘*Well, then,’’ said Miss Peter, practically, | preted now. Three of the canoes were half- 

i **that is settled. Now come in and eat once | filled with the panic-stricken already. The 

| a little something. ’’ one that had been lifted to the logs was jerked, 

thrust and hurled back into the water again. 

Every last young reservationer who had not 

succeeded in getting into the first canoes now 

attempted to board this final ark of refuge. As 
it fled down the channel, they were still pulling 
themselves gibberingly over its gunwales. For 
| the succeeding half-hour the whole band could 
had already picked up the drip of paddles, and | be heard yelling a terror that grew rather than 
he was peering into the channel blackness in decreased, as, bereft of all sense of direction by 
an excitement that was almost a palpitation. | their panic, they blundered fearfully in and 

They would not have believed that the band out of those doubly blind alleys of the laby- 
could handle their canoes with such stealth | rinth. 

and rapidity. While the boys were still strain-| Until almost the last yell had died away, 

ing their eyes to make them out, the first canoe | Ninny kept his face in that muffle of winter- 

had swung in alongside the jam, her occupants green and rock-moss, and his hands locked 
were out of her, were lifting her to the logs, | about his head; but when those yells had 
and ready to slide her in again upon the harbor | begun to grow faint, and by covering first one 
side. 
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quite ready. But that half-minute of delay | bottle-neck and saw that one sense confirmed 


and jostling with young Indians when there | hairy countenance after the departed with an 
was a light scratch, and from nowhere some- | expression of blood-curdling ferocity. He ran 


|ear and then the other he could be certain of | 
Jack, who was to begin operations, was not | it, when in addition he looked down into the | 


could not have been better timed by the most | the other, then Mr. Ninny Noggins, ‘‘wild | 
elaborate planning. The jam was crowded | man,’’ rose to his full height and shook his | 


thing faintly glowing and spitting dropped 
among them. The next moment the whole 
little gorge was filled with a bomb-like flare, 
and the horridly dazzling, blue-white lightning- 
light of one of Tools’s magnesium flashes ! 

The visitor under whose feet the bomb had 
fallen leaped straight up into the air. Then, 
diving like a frog, he went back into the 
channel. His comrades packed 
themselves together in one big, 
kicking clump. 

Barely could they think them- 
selves once more back in the 
protection of the darkness when, 
from the end of Tools’s bass-line, 
another bomb reached the jam. 

At this second flash one of 
those reservationers — doubtless 
possessed of superior knowledge 
—did for a moment believe that 
he recognized it for what it was. 
‘** Flish-light! Flish-light!’’ he 
cried. But at that moment, 
although Jack had not precisely 
aimed it so, the third bomb found 
its setting-point fairly on top of 
the explainer’s head. He waited 
neither for the explosion nor to 
offer further explanations. Before 
the flash could come, he had dived 
frantically in his turn, sending the 
spray of his splash almost to the 
level of Golden Hill! 

Meanwhile that third lurid, fear- 
fully exploding hiss and glare was 
followed by one manifold and 
squawking howl. Gun-fire would 
have been understood, and any 
sort of lightning that was accom- 
panied by thunder; but, as it 
was, they stood there, too wholly 
undone even to be able to take to 
the water. 

Sliding apparently on nothing at 
all, although in reality it was sus- 
pended from that invisible signal- 
wire, descended the skull from the 
Great Bear. The jaws had been fastened open, 
and kept so with more wire. And jaws, teeth 
and eye-sockets—the whole head, indeed—were 
all alike livid with one grisly, green-crawling 
glow! 

Well they might glow, too. For the phos- 
phorus of a whole box of dampened matches 
had gone into it. 

The wire had been run from a point well 
back on Golden Hill to a bush far out upon 
the ‘*Tail.’*? Hence it took almost the direc- 
tion of the gorge itself. As the skull dipped 
farther and farther down to those huddled, 
shrieking young Indians, it seemed to be com- 
ing directly at them! There was no more 
foolish and sophisticated talk about ‘‘flish- 
lights’’ then. 

But once more Jack was bending far over 
the little gorge. ‘‘Now!’’ he whispered. 
‘‘Now hd 

In the shadow of his hat Bud lighted one 
more silent match, touched off one final fuse, 
and at the end of Jack’s pickerel tackle, the 
makings of still one last miniature volcano 
dropped upon the jam. 

This time it was not a magnesium flash. It 
was that cone of red fire that Tools had had 
left over from the Fourth. Half-way down, 
the huge phosphorescent skull had stopped 
from its own weight. And the red fire 
‘twhoofed’’ out and leaped up almost imme- 
diately beneath it. 

At first the Argonauts could give little atten- 
tion to its effect upon their visitors because of 
its effect upon one of their own company. Up 
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and assurance to Ninny. But at that inex- 
pressibly horrible combination of grinning 
bear’s head and red fire, nothing they could 
tell him was any longer of avail. He buried 








his face in a bed of wintergreens and emitted 





out to the very verge of the rock and kicked 
after them. And it was such a kick as, had 
any of them remained behind, must have re- 
moved them from off the face of the earth! In 
fact, it was plain that the idea Ninny wished 
to convey was that in reality it was he who 
had put those reservationers to flight. Nor 





fair-sized bass, caught with bacon scraps from 
above the ‘‘secret passage.’’ And he now 
began to get them ready for the pan. 

He had already been up in the crow’s-nest, 

too. If the boom was still there, no chaloupes 
were in sight. While the four meant in no 
| way to relax the regularity of their visits to 
| the crow’s-nest, everything indicated that they 
|might count on another, and this time an 
| almost care-free, day at the Great Bear. 

They found nothing more that could compare 
with that first unexampled pot and its con- 
| tents; they would have been asking much had 
they expected to. But what they did find was 
in a state of preservation that gave it a treble 
value. 

For the most part, the pottery in such mounds 
is either crushed by the weight of earth above 
it, or in time gradually softened and rotted by 
the dampness of the soil. In the case of that 
egg mound in front of the Great Bear, the 
layer of stones the boys had found, and under 
them that stratum of natural fire-clay, had 
acted as vaulting and watershed together. Of 
the seven small pots which they took out in 
the course of that day’s digging, five were 
| absolutely intact; and the two which were 
broken could very easily be fitted together 
again. 

Unlike the big one, too, which had ap- 
parently been molded for strength alone, the 
little pots all showed some rude and primitive 
attempt at decoration. This might consist of 
little more than bands of dotting and saw-tooth 
and diamond work, but they served to estab- 
lish the fact that the people who raised those 








mounds were almost certainly northern. The 


| curved line in such pottery decoration is pecul- 


| did he hesitate to throw out the broadest hints, | iarly the sign-manual of such mound-building 
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THREE OF THE CANOES WERE HALF-FILLED WITH THE 


PANIC-STRICKEN ALREADY. 


| truculently aimed in the direction of the spruce- 
| gangers, that if they, too, would only come on 
| now, an even more awful fate would be in 
store for them. And then, as those spruce- 
gangers still continued to cower in their lair, 
Ninny let himself go in mockery and triumph 
over them in a mounting, martial dance of 
victory. 

The four together worked him back to camp. 
They had little thought of dissembling their 
own feelings at the way the night had gone. 
It had been magnificent, and a great deal 
better than war. In five minutes one enemy 
had probably been settled with for the next 
month. It made them feel almost as if they 
had finished with the spruce gang, too. They 
piled wood on their fire, and talked it all over 
again and again and again. 

But to Ninny nothing could have been more 
inadequate. What was the use of winning a 
victory so unparalleled, indeed, if you did not 
know how to celebrate it accordingly? 

Talked out at last, the boys rolled themselves 
| in their sleeping-bags and turned in. A week 
|ago they would have been unable to sleep. 
| But now, in another half-hour, they were 
| sleeping too deeply even to dream. Filling 
them was that most goodly of sensations which 
| comes to us when, having been thrown wholly 
| upon our own resources, we begin to find that 
| with a little confidence those resources may be 
made entirely equal to our need. Meanwhile 
| round and round the fire went Ninny, in some- 
thing which must have been very like the 
|arm - flinging, high - kicking, eestatically tri- 








to then Tools and Booky had, between them, | umphant performance with which those reser- 
succeeded in imparting some sort of courage | vationers would doubtless have celebrated their 


own victory—had they only won it! 

When, late the next morning, Bud, Tools 
and Booky sleepily unrolled themselves, Jack 
‘was nowhere to be seen. A few minutes later, 
however, he showed himself. He had three 


tribes as have emigrated from 
the south. 

And inside those little pots and 
round them they found a wealth 
of other things. There were beads 
of copper, of catlinite, of blue 
quartz, and of some sort of reddish 
stone. The same reddish stone 
appeared again in a large, plain 
pipe-head. There were three other 
pipes, found together in the big- 
gest of the unbroken pots, which 
had evidently been made to repre- 
sent some animal; very probably 
they, too, were effigies of the Great 
Bear. And an amulet of soap- 
stone might have been meant for 
either a bear or a bird. The 
mound-builders were not the most 
realistic of artists. But they did 
well enough. 

Shortly after noon Ninny, who 
all the morning had been in a 
state of the greatest exultation, 
disappeared again. 

‘*But his bow’s here yet,’’ said 
Jack, who went back to investi- 
gate, ‘‘so no doubt he’!l be round 
by the next meal hour. Very 
likely he’s got another surprise 
for us.’’ 

But they had got to work at 
their mound again. 

There were two splendid speci- 
mens of ‘‘toggle - heads’’—those 
long, eye-holed, many - barbed 
shafts of flint, which seem to have 
been used in hunting exactly as 
the detachable head of a harpoon 
is used to-day. Plain, ordinary flints and 
‘‘celts’’ and arrow-heads there were in dozens. 
It was as if almost every important member 
of the tribe had laid some token on the ‘‘bed’’ 
of the mound before the main layer of earth 
had been spread on it and the fire set burning. 

There were stone axes, the heads of hammers 
and war-clubs, gouges of argillite, bored pen- 
dants or sinkers, little chert disks, drills and 
chippers, knives and scrapers, and many more 
of those prehistoric implements which we 
name only by guessing at their use. Even 
those capacious new cabinets of the club 
museum would not be enough for them! 

Nor was it difficult for the four to know 
when they had exhausted that inestimable 
treasure - house. Virtually everything found 
came from the same level. Beneath that level 
any one who had dug so much as a _ post- 
hole could see that the soil—and in several 
places they touched the rock—had never been 
disturbed. 

The circle, too, within which that treas- 
ury had been established was scarcely less 
cleanly marked and limited. By the end of 
the afternoon there remained only that duty of 
all true and genuine archeologists—the filling 
in of the pit again, and the conscientious 
restoration of the mound to what, outwardly 
at least, had been its state when they had 
first found it. 

It was a mere chance that led Bud, when 
half-way up to his post in the crow’s-nest, to 
lean out in the sunset afterglow and look down 
the lake. What he saw left him feebly hesi- 
tating whether to go on to the top, or 
to drop straight down to the ground again. 
What he did was to give their club call,— 
the ka-ronk of a kingfisher,—wave to the 
others to get back to camp, and then pull 
himself pantingly up to the saddle-branch. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE TSAR. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


MONG the real heroes who should not be 
neglected when medals are next passed 
round is a certain Colorado bridegroom. He 
caused the imprisonment of twenty so-called 
friends who subjected him and his bride to a 
hazing process. 


Rams a millionaire is not so grave an offense 
that a young woman should refuse to marry 
a man guilty of it. So Mr. Carnegie told a 
company of working girls, and he ought to 
know, for he is credited—or charged—with 
having made some fifty millionaires. 


N° one can look at the picture of the young 
Tsarevitch, surrounded by his four sisters, 
without being impressed by the commanding 
air of the child. He looks as if he thought 
that, although the youngest in the family, he 
is the most important —and is not that the 
way an infant Tsar should look? 
TALIANS in North and South America send 
home about two hundred and fifty million 
dollars a year, and after five years of absence 
they return. The Italian government, conse- 
quently, has ceased to worry over the emigration 
problem, but rejoices that the people have enter- 
prise enough to go abroad and get rich. 
[pues but eminently sensible and prac- 
tical, was the honeymoon of a Minnesota 
couple. They passed it at the state agricul- 
tural college, where the young husband took 
a short course in modern farming methods and 
the bride in domestic science. No great degree 
of prophetic skill is required to foretell happi- 
ness and success for them in the coming years. 
HEN a coming generation reads the story 
of the Texas, —the great battle-ship which 
must now go to the scrap-heap in accordance 
with the inexorable rule of naval progress,— 
no chapter will cause a deeper thrill than that 
which tells of the chivalrous efforts of its cap- 
tain and crew in rescuing the drowning Spanish 
sailors at the Battle of Santiago. 
ORE than eight billion cigarettes were 
made and sold in the United States last 
year. Including those that were imported, 
something like a hundred cigarettes for every 
man, woman and child in the country were 
consumed. When one considers the millions 
who do not use them, the crusade against 
cigarette-smoking receives fresh justification. 
AREFUL experiments in the Philippines 
have demonstrated that a uniform of khaki 
color is far superior to one of olive-drab as a 
protection of the soldier from the direct rays 
of the sun. White would be still better, but is 


obviously unfit for military usage. The com- | 


in any year, and no 
building, with the land 
required, is to cost more 
than one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. In 
this matter the United 
States is following the 
example of most of the 
great powers. There are 
already beautiful and 
costly buildings in the 


ernments for occupation 
by their ambassadors. 
France has spent a 
| million dollars on a palace for its ambas- 
| sador in Vienna. 

* & 

| BROKEN CLOUDS. 


} Their tattered, pearly fragments make 
The sky a thing to love. 
Margaret Rogers Murray. 
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| THE SAN FRANCISCO FAIR. 


HE East hardly comprehends the enthu- 
i siasm with which the West hails a victory 
like the decision that the fair to mark 
| the opening of the Panama Canal shall be held 
|in San Francisco. The news was first an- 
| nounced by the discharge of fireworks from 
| the building of one of the great San Francisco 
| newspapers. Almost instantly shouting crowds 
filled the streets, flags appeared, store fronts 
blossomed into bunting, and a sign was set up 
before a moving-picture theater, ‘‘This show 
is free. Come in, everybody. ’’ 

It is this spirit of ‘‘all-pull-together’’ that 
not only secures such events as the coming 
fair, but makes them successful. San Fran- 
cisco won largely because its people expressly 
declared that they would meet all the expenses 
themselves, and would not ask the national 
government to appropriate a single cent. As 
evidence of their good faith and their ability to 
keep this pledge, they raised more than seven- 
teen million dollars in advance of the decision. 

The fair, which will be the seventh in that 
great series which began with the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, will mark 
an event in some ways more important than 
those celebrated by any of the preceding exhi- 
bitions. The others have marked dates or 
events in American history. This will cele- 
brate a turning-point in world history. 

For not only is the canal man’s greatest feat 
of engineering—his most important victory over 
nature. It is certain to change for the whole 
world some of the most important routes of 
travel and commerce. It will realize the dream 
of Columbus and of the other great explorers, 
of a Western route to India. Moreover, it 
brings face to face the civilization which, 
spreading westward from Persia and Egypt, 
crossed the Atlantic and settled this continent, 
and that other civilization which, in India, 
China and Japan, is now looking eastward 
across the Pacific Ocean. 


* © 


RENEWING THE FIGHT. 
R. Asquith, backed by the Liberals, as- 
sisted by their allies, the Irish parties 
and the Labor members of the House 
of Commons, has reopened the fight against the 
House of Lords that was suspended last year 

for an appeal] to the voters. 

| The government bill for destroying the veto 
power of the Lords will have precedence over 





great crisis of half a century ago, but to most 
of us how dim and far-off they seem! ; 
The weeks and months which came immedi- 
ately before the early spring of 1861 were a 
period of hesitation. No one realized that 
the bloodiest and most desperate war of modern 
times lay just ahead. Behind were years of 
unstable compromises, the struggle for slave 
territory and the sectionalization of the Union. 
Secession had begun—a political rather than a 





fort and even the health of the soldier are sub- | 4] other measures in the House of Commons 
ordinated to military exigencies, and so the  yntil the Easter recess. The Liberals have 
army authorities select the olive-drab uniform | adopted this drastic plan, for they insist that 


for active service on account of its comparative 
invisibility. 


v= rat-catchers of New York City have | 
organized, under the sonorous name of the | 


New York Vermin Exterminators’ Associa- 
tion, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture has assigned a lecturer to address 
them at their annual dinner. Speaking of rat- 
catching, the interesting theory has recently 


been advanced that the cat was a sacred animal | 
in Egypt because cats catch rats and rats | 


spread the plague. There is a passage in the 
Bible which indicates that the plague was 
known in the earliest historic times. 
(Caaaetian leaders of Germany have lately 
been in conference in London with Chris- 
tian leaders of England for the purpose of 
fostering friendly relations between the two 
countries. They are convinced that the church, 
which teaches the Golden Rule, should use all 
its influence to prevent two Christian nations 
from going to war. The international Chris- 
tian activity in this case began three years ago, 
when German church people went to London. 
A deputation of British lay and clerical leaders 
returned the visit last year. There will be an 
annual interchange of visits hereafter. 
| Bow many years’ agitation of the subject, 
Congress has authorized the erection or 
purchase of buildings in foreign capitals for 
the use of ambassadors and ministers, for resi- 
dence and office purposes. Not more than half 
a million dollars is to be expended in that way 


| they have received a command from the people 
to take away the power of the Lords to prevent 
the Commons from carrying out their will. 
Although the Conservatives and the House 
of Lords do not admit that the mandate should 
be interpreted in this way, they do admit that 
the House of Lords should be reformed. Vari- 
ous plans for its improvement have been pro- 
posed, and noted from time to time in these 
|columns. The moderate-minded men in both 
parties are hoping that some way of mending 
| the House of Lords may be found that will be 
| satisfactory to all parties before the time for 
the coronation of the King arrives. It would 
be unfortunate if, when all the empire should 
be united, the mother country should be torn 
| by bitter partizan fighting over a fundamental 
constitutional question. 
This Parliament, although it begins by de- 
voting its attention exclusively to the power of 
| the Lords, will have to consider home rule for 
|Ireland, the disestablishment of the Welsh 
church, a measure to allow trade-unions to 
contribute money for political purposes, and 
proposals for insuring working men against the 
| evils of unemployment—if, indeed, this Parlia- 
ment shall last long enough for all these matters 
to be considered. 


WHEN LINCOLN TOOK THE OATH. 

| IFTY years ago this week the sad-eyed 
| Lincoln was taking up his burden as Pres- 
ident of a Union which was tottering upon 
| the verge of disintegration. Many are living 
| who vividly recall the scenes and events of that 





* 


popular movement at first. Lethargy paralyzed 


city of Washington | the government, and its means of defense were 
erected by foreign gov- | slipping into the hands of those who sought 


to overthrow it. 
| But in the South, as in the North, another 
| compromise was expected. A Peace Congress 
| met, at the suggestion of Virginia. The border 
| states delayed secession until after the attack 
|on Sumter. The North was bewildered and 
| uncertain. ‘There were scruples about coercion 
of the seceding states, and a failure to under- 
| stand the Southern point of view. 
The new generation cannot conceive the stress 
|and strain of those trying days before the 
| awful storm of war finally broke over the land. 
The gaunt frontiersman who went to the 
White House fifty years ago bore on his stoop- 
ing shoulders a greater burden than Washington 
|carried. The spirit of solemn consecration 
| with which he did his duty is indicated by the 
| reverent love in which his memory is held in 
every part of the reunited and indivisible Union. 


* & 
THE COMMON FATE. 


Winds and storms his lofty forehead beat, 
The common fate of all that’s high or great. 


John Denham. 
eS 
| THE MYTH OF THE COLONIAL 
HOUSEWIFE. 


HE phrase is startling, but according to a 
certain professor of economics, it is accu- 
rate. We have been discouraged by the 

effulgence of our great - great - grandmother’s 
halo long enough. It is time for the woman 
of to-day to hold up her head. 

Colonial homes frequently did combine, as 
the legends tell us, the properties of farm, 
dairy, pharmacy, factory and shop, to say 
nothing of the making of patchwork quilts. 
The point generally overlooked is that it was 
not done by ‘‘one-woman power.’’ It was an 
age when woman had no outlet except the 
home, and the old-maid sister was always 
included in the family. There were the chil- 
dren of the household, too, and frequently 
‘*bound children,’’ and neighbors’ daughters. 

Consider the contrast to the case of the 
woman of to-day, whose children are busy at 
school, her unmarried—no longer old-maid— 
sister is in business for herself, and her neigh- 
bors possessed of no superfluous daughters. 
Alone, and with incompetent ‘‘help,’’ she 
works her problem as best she may. 

The problem includes a house full of things 
calling for elaborate care. Although the house- 
wife of to-day does not spin her linen, and 
may not make her own clothes, she has to 
spend days at shops and dressmaker’s. Her 
slightest meal is served more carefully than 
her great-grandmother’s company dinner. She 
frequently travels, has many letters to write, 
and belongs to some club. She gives more 
time to ‘‘civic housekeeping,’’ to the effort 
to provide pure milk and better air for the 
babies in tenements—to playgrounds and sum- 
mer outings for ‘‘little mothers’’ and their 
brothers, a chance at life for the defective and 
delinquent child. 

Are not some of these certainly a better in- 
vestment of life than soap- and candle-making? 
They were ‘‘good old times’’—in their way. 
But the women of to-day need not fear com- 
parison. 

® © 


THE HALF -CENT. 


NE of the results of the upward move- 
& ment in prices is the suggestion that the 

coinage of half-cents be resumed. It is 
fifty-four years since the last of these copper 
tokens left the mint. At one time or another 
nearly eight millions of them were struck off. 
A few hundred may still be found in museums 
or coin collections; the rest have disappeared 
mysteriously, as old pieces of money have a 
queer way of doing. 

As is the case in new countries, where the 
natural wealth is easily come at, and lavishness 
is in the air, Americans have never had much 
use for so minute a measure of value. Cali- 
fornia, and the Western country generally, long 
thought even the cent too small to bother with. 
You had to buy at least five cents’ worth of 
whatever you wanted, or, at any rate, pay 
at least five cents for what you bought. In the 
older states people have had to reckon more 
closely, and some of them are beginning to 
think it would pay to reckon more closely still. 

There are many things which cost fifteen or 
| twenty-five cents a pound. The purchaser of 
| half a pound has always permitted the seller 


| to keep the half-cent to which, if there had 
| been a coin of that denomination, he would 
have been entitled. Now he is wondering why 
that practise should continue. 

Or rather, she is wondering. For in spite 
of all the talk about feminine extravagance, 
women are the true economists. A man who 
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pays more than five cents for an article expects 
to pay ten, and would rather give fifty cents 
for a necktie than get it for forty-nine, and 
then wait two minutes for the change to come 
back from the cashier’s desk. 

But women reason differently. When they 
put their minds to it—and they usually do— 
they can go as far with a dollar as a man will 
go with two, and they do it by saving the 
cents. 

The call for a half-cent is really another 
indication that the country is past its youth. 
In a small way it is part of the movement for 
the conservation of resources. Thrift, which 
the astonishing richness of a virgin continent 
banished for a time from our calendar of vir- 
tues, is in the way of being restored to its 
place. 

® © 


AT THE OTHER END OF THE WIRE. 


HEY were by no means neglected, homeless 
girls. Everything about their dress and man- 
ner spoke of good training and refinement. Yet 
when they met by chance on a shopping tour, and 
Flora remarked to Jean that nothing but scarcity 
of funds prevented her proposing a luncheon 
down-town, Jean’s answer was: 

“Cheer up! I’m down to the dregs of my own 
allowance, but I still have a few nickels. Watch 
me.” 

She turned into a telephone booth, and Flora, 
listening with a slightly shocked amusement, 
heard this: 

“Hello, Kenneth! Just called up to see how 
everybody is. Haven’t heard from you in an age.” 
“Oh, I’m over at Mead’s. Flo’s here with me.” 
“Shopping, yes. We’re debating whether to go 
home or stay down for luncheon.” ‘Oh, you poor 
slave!” “Yes, it would have been lovely, but if 
you’re as busy as all that, I oughtn’t to take your 
time even for this little visit.” “Yes, indeed! 
We'll give you another chance.” ‘“Good-by.” 

With a grimace at Flora, Jean hung up the 
receiver and immediately took it down to call 
another number. 

“That you, Roy?” she began this time. “Just 
called to see how everybody is,” and soon. Toa 
certain point her remarks to Roy exactly dupli- 
cated those to Kenneth. Then — 

“To lunch—with you? Oh!” ‘Why, yes, I 
think we could. I'll ask Flo.” “She says she’d 
be delighted.” ‘In fifteen minutes?” “Yes, we’ll 
wait here.” ‘“‘Good-by.” 

“There!” She turned triumphantly to Filo. 
“How do you like me for a business manager?” 

But if by magic those girls could have been 
looking straight into the business offices with 
which Jean had been in communication, this is 
what they would have seen: 

In the first office, Kenneth—a handsome, dare- 
devil fellow—was sitting with his swivel-chair 
tipped back against his desk, while he planned, 
with two other young men of his own type, an 
afternoon of motoring. When the telephone-bell 
rang he swung round to answer, and his two 
friends sat grinning at his excuses. He hung up 
the receiver and swung round. 

“Hate to disappoint the pretty creatures,” he 
said, lightly, ‘but it’s the third time in a week 
that some girl has called me up just at lunch-time, 
and I’ve got to defend myself.” 

In the second office the picture was different. 
A serious-looking fellow, alone, and actually hard 
at work. As Jean’s message came over the wire, 
a look of annoyance clouded his face. He glanced 
at the papers spread over his-desk, pulled out his 
watch and made a mental calculation—then in- 
vited the girls to lunch with him. 

*““Wouldn’t want a fellow to turn my sister down, 
under the same circumstances,” he was thinking, 
“but”—looking suddenly determined—“my sister 
will never give a fellow the chance, if I can help 
it.” 

& & 


BUSY WITHOUT GETTING ON. 


‘O* it is thorough!” said the midshipman, re- 
plying to the questions of a college girl 
about work at the Naval Academy. “Think of 
only twelve fellows in a class and recitations an 
hour long.” 

“Your professors must drive every one of you to 
the last ditch,” she said. ‘How about problems 
and examinations? Can you take your own time?” 

“Our own time! We have no time of our own. 
Both the phrase and the principle are strangers. 
Even the time they lend us they squeeze.” Then 
with a burst of loyalty. ‘But we learn to make 
time. They hammer celerity into us. A class, 
for example, goes to the board, and each fellow 
works on a different problem. The instant it is 
finished he turns, has it marked, and gets a new 
one. Every point has to be absolutely correct, 
and the fellow who finishes first gets the highest 
mark.” 

“TI always groan ten minutes before I begin an 
example,” the girl said, gaily; ‘then I sit by the 
window and wish I were playing tennis; then I 
think of a missing button on my glove, and go sew 
it on; then I read the problem over, then —”’ 

“Oh, come!” interrupted the boy. “That is 
what I get for blowing.” 

The girl was serious instantly. “Indeed, I am 
only envious of your training. I know that I 
might do my work in one-quarter the time I 
spend on it. The dean told me only yesterday 
that she had seen many other girls ‘get ready to 
do something.’ Your report inspires me to do 
things without ‘getting ready.’ ” 

Lord Cromer, in a stirring address to English 
boys, said, ‘Love your country, tell the truth and 
do not dawdle.” The last clause did not belittle 
the other two, and applies in every situation in 
life. 

“It is as easy to write rapidly as slowly, and 
with as perfect accuracy,” says the champion 
typewriter of the world, “provided you get the 
habit.” It is not the time we sit over our books 
or sewing or on the piano-stool, but the accom- 
plishment of the job that despatch stands for; 
how well we can mobilize our forces at the critical 





moment, that wins the game or saves the life. 
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(CURRENT EVENTS, 








Fomine Forest Reserve. — The 
United States’ Senate, February 15th, 
passed, by a vote of 57 to nine, the Appala- 
chian forest reservation bill, which the House 
of Representatives passed last spring. The 
bill provides for the purchase, with the consent 
of the state in which the land is situated, of 
forests the preservation of which, for the 
protection of watercourses, has been declared 
necessary by the United States Geological 
Survey. The designation of the lands to be 
acquired is referred to a commission, and the 
purchases are to be made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. An expenditure of $2,000,000 a 
year until 1915 is authorized. The bill will 
make it possible to check the destruction of 
forests in the White Mountains and the South- 
ern Appalachian region. 

& 


t pw “Veto Bill,” which Mr. Asquith 
introduced in the House of Commons 
February 21st, provides that the House of 
Lords shall have no power to amend or reject 
money bills—that is, bills which, in the opin- 
ion of the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
have to do only with finance, taxation, appro- 
priations, loans, and so forth; that if a bill 
other than a money bill is passed by the House 
of Commons three times in succession and is 
rejected by the House of Lords, it shall be- 
come a law, in spite of the adverse vote of the 
House of Lords, provided that two years have 
elapsed between its introduction and the third 
rejection; and that the term of Parliament 
shall be reduced from seven to five years. The 
effect of the proposed changes would be to give 
the House of Commons unrestricted power as 
to all financial bills, and to reduce the veto 
power of the House of Lords upon other meas- 
ures to a veto which would merely suspend 
for two years the passage of a bill. February 
22d the bill passed its first reading, in the 
House of Commons, by a majority of 124. 
& 

ome Rule for Ireland.—Mr. Asquith 

has made a definite announcement that 
the first task of the government, after the 
‘*veto bill’’ is disposed of, will be to carry out 
a policy of full self-government for Ireland. 
The government’s plan contemplates the crea- 
tion of an Irish parliament with an Irish 
executive responsible thereto, for dealing with 
purely Irish affairs, while the supremacy of 
the British Parliament is maintained unim- 
paired. An amendment to the address in reply 
to the speech from the throne, questioning the 
government’s Irish policy, was defeated by a 
vote of 326 to 213. ® 


elief for Chinese Famine Sufferers.— 

Mr. Calhoun, American minister at Pe- 
king, has cabled to the State Department that 
at least $2,000,000 will be required for the 
famine sufferers in China; and the American 
consul-general at Shanghai states that 2,000,000 
people will die of starvation if help is not 
promptly sent. The American National Red 
Cross Society has undertaken to collect and 
transmit relief funds, and the governors of 
several states have issued proclamations calling 
for gifts. Congress has authorized the use of 
army transports for the conveyance of supplies, 
and has appropriated $50,000 for that purpose. 
The first relief steamer from Seattle carried 
more than 1,000 tons of provisions. 

® 

nama Canal Exhibition.— Both Houses 

of Congress have adopted a resolution which 
designates San Francisco as the place for hold- 
ing an exhibition in 1915, in celebration of the 
opening of the Panama Canal. In the House, 
the vote was 259 in favor of San Francisco to 
43 in favor of New Orleans. The Senate 
adopted the resolution without debate or 
amendment. ® 


eclaration of London.”’—Mr. Asquith 

has given assurances in the House of 
Commons that the government will take no 
steps toward the ratification of the so-called 
‘‘declaration of London’? until views have been 
exchanged with the colonial premiers at the 
next imperial conference. This proposed inter- 
national agreement governing naval prizes in 
time of war is opposed in some of the colonies 
and by some of the British chambers of com- 
merce, on the ground that it is contrary to 
British interests, and that it would prevent 
the transportation of ong supplies. 


ecent Deaths. 2s Edward Hitchcock, 

professor of hygiene and physical educa- 
tion at Amherst College since 1861, died Feb- 
Tuary. 15th, in his 83d year.—Rear-Admiral 
Arthur P. Nazro, U. 8. N., retired, died sud- 
denly February 16th, aged 60 years. Mrs. 
Alice Morse Earle, author of ‘Child Life in 
Colonial Days,’ ‘Customs and Fashions in 
Old New England,” ‘Colonial Dames and 
Goodwives,’? and other works relating to old 
New England and colonial history, died Feb- 
Tuary 16th, in her 58th year. 
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lectrical Life - Buoy.—A new type of 

life-buoy, intended for use at night in 
harbors and elsewhere, has recently been 
invented in England. It carries four electric 
lights of nine candle-power each, two above 
and two below the water, when it is afloat, 
which serve as guides both for the swimmer 
who is seeking the buoy and for rescuers going 
to his aid. The light is supplied by two Float 
primary batteries, which are sealed in such a 
way that they do not begin to operate until the 
buoy is lifted from its rack to be thrown over- 
board. ‘The lights burn for three or four hours 
continuously. ® 


he Growth of Russia.—Since its defeat 
by Japan, Russia has not affected the 
imagination of the world with quite the sense 


of hidden power that it conveyed before, but | 
those who study its recent statistics find that | 


it is the same giant still. In the last 13 years 
the population of the empire has increased by 
33,000,000, which is 3,000,000 more than the 
United States has gained in 20 years. The 
census of 1909 gives the empire, including 
Siberia, 160,100,000 inhabitants, of whom 116, - 
500,000 dwell in European Russia. Its agri- 
cultural progress is not less remarkable. 


& 


T= Bicycle in England.—It is believed 
that the largest employer in the world of 
the bicycle is the British postmaster-general. 
He has in his department at present 11,400 of 
them, about one-half of which are used by the 
rural-delivery carriers. Each bicycle averages 
10,000 miles of travel a year, making more 
than 110,000,000 miles in the aggregate, or 
17,000,000 miles farther than the distance from 
the earth to the sun. The life of the post- 


and that of a tire about nine months. Except 
for improvements in brakes, change - speed 
gears and other details, the design of the 
bicycle has remained unaltered for 10 years. 


& 


I° Genius Gregarious?—Prof. J. McK. 
Cattell has undertaken to apply scientific 


methods to the study of the statistics of men | 


of talent and genius, and one of his conclusions 
is that ‘‘in no country does there seem to be a 


group of younger men of genius ready to fill | 


the places of the great men of the last genera- 
tion.’ This holds, he says, for all forms of 


human activity. While eminent men are lack- | 
ing, the fact must be ascribed, he thinks, to 


changes in social environment rather than to 
deterioration of the stock. History often offers 
the suggestion that genius runs in shoals, or 
else in irregular waves of elevation and depres- 
sion, whatever the determining causes may be. 
In reply to the suggestion that the present lack 
may be an illusion of perspective, Professor 
Cattell says it is sufficient to write the names 
of the leading British, German or French 
scientific men now active beside the corre- 
sponding names of 40 years ago. 
& 


he Radium Standard.—Radium and its 

emanations now play so large a part in 
laboratory investigations that the need of an 
international standard to which all experi- 
menters may refer has been universally felt. 
This has been provided for by the Congress of 
Radiology and Electricity at Brussels. Madame 
Curie, codiscoverer with her late husband of 
the element radium, has agreed to prepare a 
quantity of the purest obtainable anhydrous 
radium chlorid containing about 20 milligrams 
of elemental radium. This, under the care of 
an international committee, will be deposited 
in Paris, and will be used for the measurement 
and comparison of secondary standards, which 
may be scattered throughout the laboratories of 
the world. Professor Rutherford recently com- 
pared the radium standards employed in the 
leading laboratories of several countries, and 
found that in some cases they differed as much 
as 20 per cent. ® 


Ce Mining and Iron-Making.— 
The attention of the Western world is 
being more and more drawn to the vast, and 
but partially developed, resources of China. 
In the province of Shansi, where is found one 
of the largest anthracite coal-beds known on 
the earth, extensive deposits of excellent iron 
ore have been worked by primitive methods 
for many centuries. In many places the 
ground is honeycombed with shafts only large 
enough for a man to descend. Immense slag 
heaps make a ‘‘black country’’ of a large part 
of the land. The ore is raised in baskets, and 
transported long distances on the backs of 
patient mules. In summer the mines are shut 
down and the miners turn to farming. In the 
northern district the roads are either the beds 
of rivers or gulleys cut by inundations. Yet 
many factories exist where wrought-iron goods, 
such as spades, nails and picks, are made, and 
also cast-iron pans, sections of wheel tires, and 
so forth. Recently there has been some im- 
provement in the methods. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
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> Bradford Comfort 
z Unlined Kid Boot for Women. 
Sizes 24 to 8. Widths D, Eand EE. 

A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. 
Comfortable from the start. No 
breaking in required. 

No. Send for Free Cataloque of 
45 Shoes for the Family. 
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| my first dish of Grape-Nuts food for supper with 


: | ing no ill effects whatever, causing no eructations 
office bicycle averages four and a half years, | 


















man who 
ownsanR.S, 
Motorcycle can 
ride any place a wheel 
can travel. Boulevards, 
country roads, hills, all are 
smooth sailing. He can go like the 
hurricane or loaf along like a zephyr. The 
simplest, lightest, coolest motor ever devel- 
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HONEST CONFESSION 


A DOCTOR’S TALK ON FOOD. | 
| 


oped. A score offeatures make the 1911 B.S. 
the choice of every thinking motorcy- 
clist. Write for catalog. Agents wanted, 
READING STANDARD Co. 
Makers Renowned Reading Standard Bicycles 
496 Water St., Reading, Pa. 














There are no fairer set of men on earth than the | 
doctors, and when they find they have been in | . 
error they are usually apt to make honest and | ; 
manly admission of the fact. 

A case in point is that of a practitioner, one of | 
the good old school, who lives in Texas. His | . 
plain, unvarnished tale needs no dressing up: 

“T had always had an intense prejudice, which I 
can now see was unwarrantable and unreasonable, 
against all muchly advertised foods. Hence, I 
never read a line of the many ‘ads’ of Grape-Nuts, 
nor tested the food till last winter. 

“While in Corpus Christi for my health, and 
visiting my youngest son, who has four of the 
ruddiest, healthiest little boys I ever saw, I ate 


my little grandsons. 
“TI became exceedingly fond of it and have eaten 
a package of it every week since, and find it a 


delicious, refreshing and strengthening food, leav- , 
HAT BOY,” who has been taught to do 
things _ jhimeself, enjoys a Lifebuoy 


(with which I was formerly much troubled), no because & makes hie head 


sense of fullness, nausea, nor distress of stomach 
in any way. 

“There is no other food that agrees with me so | § 
well, or sits as lightly or pleasantly upon my | 
stomach as this does. 

“T am stronger and more active since I began 
the use of Grape-Nuts than I have been for 10 
years, and am no longer troubled with nausea and 
indigestion.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen-| ; 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


“feel el pood Ss to keep Wie cant 
dandruff, or itching, and his 
healthy and fest; 

“HIS FOLKS 


qottp Geofem 


clean, 


know that the regular use 
of Lifebuoy for the Bath and all toilet pur- 
8, protects the family from in- 
ections, by destroying the unseen 
isease-germs. 


5 Cc at pak | ane — a 


Wartet poss dpctversh Sectange 
or coin for full-size cake, to 


LEVER BROS, CO. 
Dept. 7 
Cambridge, Mass. 














As one 
Fellow to Another 


tell your chum about the dentifrice that is as — to the 
taste as it is for the teeth. Tell him how you bk e to use— 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


There is nothing people notice as much as your teeth. 
Keep them in good order until you're twenty-five and 
you'll probably keep them for a lifetime. 

The"twice a day habit" with Colgate’s 
— Dental Cream is a treat—not 

a task. 


Cleans—Preserves — Polishes 

Deliciously and Antiseptically. 
Enlist in the “Good Teeth—Good Health” campaign 
today by sending 4 cents for a trial tube. 


COLGATE & COo., 
Dept. 25, 199 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HEY come from Southern orchards, 
And deeps of Eastern wood, 

They come from city highways, 

In crescent crown and hood. 
They flit and fly and flutter, 

But ere the month is o’er 
They’!l gather for the summer 

About my cabin door. 


The cowbird and the plover, 
The thrush with crimson breast, 
The grebes, along the lakeside, 
The blackbirds to their nest. 
The dainty, gray song-sparrow, 
The nuthatch, close beside, 
The catbird and the grackle, 
Each with me comes to bide. 


The killdee and the bluebird, 
The fish-crows and the terns, 
The cuckoo, thief of lodgings, 
Each for the home nest yearns. 
They fly o’er trackless meadows, 
The grosbeak, waxwing, jay, 
The tufted tit, the goldfinch, 
Come northward, day by day. 


To each I give a welcome, 
Their songs shall blend in one, 

The March wind bears my greeting, 
“Peace till the year is done. 

My woods your sheltered haven, 
Your tables spread anew, 

O songsters from the Southland, 
God’s angels sing in you.” 


® © 


SIX THOUSAND BIBLES. 
HE ‘‘Gideons’’ planned 
that every guest in 
every Chicago down- 
town hotel should awaken 
on New-year’s morning this 
year and find a Bible at his 
elbow. It was an interest- 
ing resolution, and was car- 
ried out in a picturesque 
—S== sl WAY. 
On the afternoon of the 
last day in the old year, which was Saturday, 
the Gideons assembled in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, and held a ser- 
vice. The meeting was addressed by bishops 
and other clergy, but the men who planned the 
movement were not clergymen, but commercial 
travellers. Going back and forth in the land, | 
and selling all manner of wares, they wear in 
their lapel a little enameled button bearing the 
device of a pitcher. 

Gideon’s men carried pitchers, and in every 
pitcher was hidden a light. These commercial 
travellers, a jolly, vigorous, manly set of men, 
who rush from town to town, carry, all of 
them, the light of a great hope and purpose. 








And now and then, as they go about, the light gri 


shines out, and shows where they stand in 
things religious. 

No class of men in America knows better the 
life of hotels than these men do. And it seemed 
to them that it would be worth while to place 
a Bible in every sleeping-room of every hotel 
in the United States. 

Something had been done in other places, 
but the first spectacular movement was begun 
in Chicago, as an introduction to the new 
year. 

Reporters were on the ground, and cameras 
were pointed at the building when the service 
ended. Out came the commercial travellers, 
and they came laden. They were accustomed 
to carrying their ‘‘grips,’’ and they did not 
mind the load. But each of them carried in 
each hand a package of six Bibles. The books 
were not wrapped, but only bound together 
with rope, so there was no attempt to disguise 
the character of the packages. 

The Bibles had been brought in wagons 
bearing transparencies, declaring what was to 
be done with them; and invitations had been 
issued to pastors and others to be present and 
see the distribution. But the pastors were not 
asked to lend any assistance. 

The ‘‘drummers’’ came down the stairs, and 
out into the middle of the street, carrying their 
‘‘samples.’? There was no pretense of any 
special piety in the performance; the men 
meant business, and went at it in a business- 
like fashion. On the other hand, there was 
entire absence of levity, and the presence of a 
serious purpose. Those men had contributed 
money themselves, and secured other sums 
from their friends, to buy the Bibles, and they 
took the middle of the street when they 
marched out to deliver them. 

The hotels were expecting them, for their 
coéperation had been secured in advance, and 
the hotel men were acquainted with the com- 
mercial travellers. There are few men the 
hotel-keepers know better. So when they | 
walked up to the desks where they were accus- | 
tomed to register, and deposited their Bibles, | 





they got what they are accustomed to call ‘‘the 
glad hand,’’ and the books were accepted with 
thanks. 

The movement represented the culmination 
of one stage of a thoughtful and earnest effort, 
which had combined the labor of the Gideons, 
the hotel-keepers, the publishers of Bibles and 
others for many months. As the crowd stood 
on the sidewalk and saw these men trudge out 
with their bundles of Bibles, there was genuine 
interest and a hearty expression of good-will. 

The Gideons, having let their light shine out 
from the pitchers which enclosed it, returned 
to a happy New-year. 


* 


A FIGHT WITH A SWORDFISH. 


HE swordfish is not only good eating, but 
| good hunting as well, and the bronzed fish- 
ermen who pursue this game sometimes 
hospitably allow a guest to go with them to where 
the swordfish are to be found: A reporter for the 
Boston Transcript has described his adventure 
with a crew of swordfishermen. The sole require- 
ments were that he should report at four o’clock 
in the morning, and be able to haul in four hun- 
dred pounds of fish. 


After some hours of salting, suddenly came the 
ory “There he be! Eighth of a mile tothe east’rd.” 
training my eyes, writes the reporter, I caught 
a glimpse of a black fin like a shark’s going through 
the water. It seemed as if some su ine craft 
were passing just below the surface. a | 
the fish lea into the air, turned a grace 
curve, and then plunged into the side of an on- 
coming wave. 

A dory was launched. The n line was 
cleared, and then—silence. The fish seemed to 
be taking a siesta. Jim was eo it when 
he struck his blow. He did not throw the _har- 
poon; he cimety, rammed it into the broad back 
with an “Ungh!” 

A swirl of spray, and all trace of the fish was 
gone. The harpoon line, which was wound round 
a small keg, was hastily thrown overboard. “Art” 
= into the dory, and I scrambled after him. 

e rowed to the keg. It was spinning like a 
top as the fish drew out the line. We penngee 
down a watery “ y and as we shot up to the top 
of the next wave the keg was in the bottom of the 


Standing on a piece of sheet iron to ees me 
in case the fish ran its sword through the bottom 
of the boat, I wound the line round my hands. 
When it tightened, the jerk nearly pulled me into 
the water, and off we started. The fight was on. 

I let out the line. It burned 4 . Zip! I 

abbed the keg. Then I caught the rope again: 

ortunately there were forty fathoms of it, and 
when it came taut with a snap, I had had a chance 
to get a firm grip. As it was i nearly lost my bal- 
ance. Recovering, I could feel the quiver of the 
four hundred pounds of muscle at the other end. 

Now here, now there it swam, taking us up and 
down over the waves. My back ached and ny 
arms became lead. Every now and then the fish 
could be seen at the top of the waves ahead of us. 
Then, like a salmon, it would turn suddenly and 

off in another direction. The dory would 
spin Rn yd and again I would almost be pulled 
overboard. 

Suddenly the line begne to point downward, and 
soon it was vertical. The fish was directly under 


us. 

“He’s gone to the bottom!” Art burst out. “Look 
out now! This is bad. He may come up through 
the dory so quick that—here he comes now!” 

In the next instant I was sent sprawling in the 
bottom of the dory amid oars, hand-nets, thole- 
= apn omy rope-ends and water. Then 

renching spray slapped me on the back. 

We could see the huge, sleek body darting just 
under the surface. The crisis of the catch was at 
hand. Once the fish shot right under the bow. 

“You gaff him the next time!’”’ Art commanded. 

Picking up a heavy, cruel-looking iron hook with 
a stout ash handle some six feet in length, I 
waited my chance. 

“Here he comes!” cried Art. 

I swung at a black flash, and jumping to the 
other side, swung again. Both times I missed. 
The third try brought the big hook deep into the 
broad back. I felt as if I had hold of the hind 
hoof of a kicking horse. Water flew in every 
direction. It seemed as if I could never keep my 
on the gaff. 

“Hold on! hold on!” Art bellowed, picking u 
another gaff with his right hand, while in his le 
he held the yanking harpoon line. Then he, too, 
hooked his gaff in the broad back. I could hear it 
crunch, th difficulty he worked it loose, and 
drove it into the gills. For a second or two the 
fish, which was almost as long as the dory, was 
quiet. We both gasped for breath. 

By order of-Art, I grabbed a slip-knot out of the 
water in the bottom of the boat. 
the side, after many failures I fot the loop over 
the wide tail. As I hauled the e 
stunned fish came to. Bang! — bang! The 

werful body beat against the side of the dory. 
Masses of hard, white water lashed both of us. I 
ducked my head to avoid it, and hauled. Art 
belabored the fish with his heavy gaff. The boat 
was rapidly filling with water, It seemed as if 
the sides of the boat would be staved in. Then 
all was still. I opened my eyes. Art was wiping 
his face with his shirt-sleeve. 

“That fish died tough. Say, he gave us about 
all we wanted, eh?” 
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TOO EASY A JOB. 


times Governor of Minnesota, is a story 

which carries with it many a lesson for the 
boys and young men of America. Frank A. Day 
and T. M. Knappen, in their “Life of John Albert 
Johnson,” note that he was fortunate in passing 
his boyhood in a community where there was no 
place for the unemployed, rich or poor. Men were 
ready to help him as he earned help. 


The Johnson children managed to go to school, 
and the mother was willing to suffer any hardship 
to keep them there. John delivered the washin; 
for his mother, and collected it mornings an 
evenings, went to school with the other boys, 
milked the cow, and did odd jobs that came along, 
collected scrap-iron and copper for a few cents a 

und, and found time to ra ball and marbles in 
eé summer and coast and skate in the winter. 

One of the jobs that came to him and a com- 
Seem was a commission to hoe the weeds out of 

he corn-field of “Gibb” Patch, an old citizen and 
a veteran of the Civil War. The boys were to 
receive twenty cents a row. 

They worked up and down the rows most dili- 
gently, cheering themselves for their aching backs 
and blistered hands with the thought of the addi- 
tion of twenty cents to their joint assets at the 
end of each row. 

When the work was done—and it was well done 
—the boys hastened to search for Gibb Patch to 
collect their money. Gibb could not be found at 
first, and several weeks passed before he went 
out to inspect the field. 

Of course the weeds had wn up Lm by this 
time. Gibb insisted that the work had been done 
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in a slovenly , and d to the dis- 
— boys that ten cents a row was all he 
wou q 

The bows could do no better, and took their pay 
at that rate, but John was boiling with rage. He 
considered that he had been defrauded. 

“Just as soon as I am big enough,” he threat- 
—-, “T will give you a good licking for 

8 

It was about the only grudge that John harbored 
in his life. One day, years later, he realized that 
he was big enough to “lick” Gibb Patch. 

“But then,” he said, “it would have been such 
an easy job that I didn’t have the heart to do it.” 


“TALK: IS; 


e By —— Wells be 


EN the tongue, with ready art, 

Bodies forth a servile heart; 
When its vows forgotten fade 
Speedily as they are made; 
When it raises honor high, 
But its own life is a lie; 
When big words from nothing leap, 
“Talk is cheap,” for life is cheap. 


When the tongue with carefulness 
Tells the truth, nor more nor less; 
When it boldly dares to speak 

For the wronged and for the weak ; 
When with modesty and grace 
Talk adorns a homely place; 
When it comes from sources deep, 
Talk is anything but cheap. 


“Speech is silver,” sages sing; 
“Silence is a golden thing.” 
Other doctrine do I hold: 
Talk is gold when life is gold. 


















NOT SUPERSTITIOUS. 


6“ AILORS have some queer beliefs,” admitted 
S Capt. Ben Wells, “but I shouldn’t call ’em 
superstitions. Course,” he continued, shift- 

ing slightly in his seat upon a rusty anchor that 
was ending its days on the wharf at Kellett’s Cove, 
“course there’s things an’ folks that falls under 
sailors’ taboo. Everybody knows that ministers’ll 
bring misfortune to any ship that carries ’em out 
0’ sight o’ land. An’ women are powerful unlucky, 
though a lawyer’s worse. A dead body’ll queer 
the vessel that carries it. Been proved, that has. 


“Sailors don’t like a cat. You see,” explained 
Captain Ben, ‘“‘a cat has evil powers. She carries 
a gale in her tail. You can’t keep a cat from 
friskin’ about the deck, an’ when she frisks she’s 
raisin’ a storm. Reason enough why sailors with 
families shouldn’t want her on board ship, to say 
nothin’ of her name’s bein’ associated with some 
mighty Sg owe gear, such as the cat-fall, the 
cat-head, the cat-hook, the cat-back an’ the cat-o’- 
nine-tails. It’s no use’’—Captain Ben fixed a stern 
eye on his auditor, who seemed about to speak— 
“tryin’ to explain what nobody understands. 
These things is so, an’ that’s all there is about it.” 

“I was merely going to ask if there were any 
| superstitions.” 

“There’s lucky signs,” assented Captain Ben. 
“Every coin has two faces. A child brings good 
fortune. No ship’ll ever sink when there’s a child 
on board. An’ Sundays have alwus been thought 
good to begin a voyage, whilst Fridays are 
unlucky. 

“It ain't a bad notion”—Captain Ben lowered his 
voice to a confidential whisper—“‘to hang the end 
of a rope over the side of a ship on leavin’ port.” 

““‘What’s that for?” 

“So’s friends an’ wives can dror on the rope an’ 
fetch the vessel safe back to home port.” 

“Why, how could they do that?” 

“1 s’pose you'll be questionin’ next that you can 
whistle up a wind. ell, mebbe you can’t, but 
when I was a youngster many’s the time I’ve had 
my ears boxed when the cap’n or the mate ketched 
me whistlin’ about my duties. knew. 

“There was one thing, though, that I found kind 
0’ puzzlin’, myself. at was the Laplander we 
had aboard the L. Laplanders, you know, 
are wizards. Yes, they have control over the ele- 
ments—an’ some other sings ; an’ you don’t want 
to get on the wrong side of ’em, because if the 
take a notion they'll send a mpesenee to the Ol 
Boy by a sea-gull, an’ it’s all day with your luck 


after . 

“Well, this Laplander on the Betsey L. had a 
bottle o’ some kind o’ stuff, an’ no matter how 
many times he took a drink out of it the stuff was 
never lowered a mite. Yes, sir,—an’ as I said, 
that kind o’ staggered me,—it stayed jes’ so full, 
day after day, an’ week after week.” 

. zee easy. He filled it up when nobody was 

n 





“Huh! Young folks’ll pooh-pooh anything these 
| ” said Captain tg nae bon ae Sacher 
and hitching oft. 

&® 


FILLING AN ELEPHANT’S TOOTH. 


T is a matter of great difficulty to extract or fill 
[= elephant’s tooth. The animal may resent 

the treatment, and becoming infuriated with 
pain, go on @ rampage at any moment. But 
Gunda, an elephant in the Bronx Park Zoo, 
endured an operation on a hollow tooth with a 
fortitude worthy of his size. A writer in the New 
York Globe tells how he bore up under the torture 
of dental instruments the “‘size of ice-picks.” 


Gunda seemed to know that something was to 
be done, and after a few kind words from the 
keeper, a See to understand that an 
effort was to be made to relieve his pain and cure 
his aching tooth. 

He was told to sit upon the ground. Slowly the 
great animal obeyed, until he was almost in a 
recumbent position. At his keeper’s command 
his great head was lifted and the trunk slowly and 
cautiously raised, but dropped — when a 
motion was made to him to ,— S mouth. A 
painful little trumpeting told almost as plainly as 
words how he was suffering, and he seemed to 
appeal to his human friends not to add to his 

ain. Instinet a parently told him that he had 

suffer peta, Je e evidently understood that it 
was for his ultimate good. 

After coaxing and patting, he opened his mouth, 
and the angry- —- tooth was exposed to view. 
It was a sore one, and no mistake. As carefully 
as he could, the dentist cleaned the cavity. When 
it was ready for filling, the hollow tooth could 
easily have contained a good-sized lemon. The 
nerve was almost exposed, and the pain must 
have been maddening for the big elephant; but 
although he trumpeted shrilly at times and whined 


almost incessantly, he never offered to strike his | 


dentist with his trunk. 





into the tooth until it was filled, the inflamed gum 
was washed with soothing carbolic lotion, and the 
job was done. The big beast seemed to realize 

t his troubles were over, for he trumpeted 
with joy in a very different note from that 
sounded during the operation, and went back to 
his stall as joyful as a kitten. * 
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AN “AFFAIR OF HONOR.” 


HOSE affairs of honor, impressively called 
| duels in France, need have little terror for 
the friends of peace. More bloodless battles 
never were fought. An American living in Paris 
was asked by a French marquis to act as his 
second in a duel to which he had been challenged 
by a Russian general. The occasion of the chal- 
lenge was that the marquis had gossiped too freely 
about a broken engagement and a suspected theft 
of the Russian. The seconds of the Russian were 
a colonel and a baron from his own country. The 
formal meeting of the four seconds is reported in 
the Independent. 


There seems to be a point of etiquette in dress 
and make-up. A frock or morning coat, tall hat, 

loves, and with or without cane, was the proper 

ress for these meetings. Not up in French fas- 
tidiousness, we wore a straw hat and lounge coat, 
and so were a little off. 

The meeting lasted —— 5! two hours. The point 
that the Russian general lost caste and was 
no gentleman we insisted upon. “We,” that is, 
our , for we ourself kept silent, wonder- 
ing at all the tomfoolery until the Russian baron 
produced the ee of the challenger. 

It was in ng sh, Led pmay and several 
ears old. It had been viséd by a Russian consul. 
his document was handed to us to be read aloud. 

His various titles, his many advancements from a 
lieutenantcy to a generalship were rehearsed, but 
not a word about his commands and services. 

At the close we were asked what we thought 
about it. We replied that it was well written and 
read well, but in itself carried no proof that its 
statements were true. Thereupon the Russian 
colonel asked bluntly what was the real trouble. 
Then our confrére rehearsed the story of the 
broken engagement and the stolen jewels. 

The conclusion was that the Russian seconds 
would write to their country for proofs that the 
challenger had no taint, but was a gentleman 
whom another | goptiomen might deliberately shoot 
at in the Bois du Boulogne. 

More than a month ee and noword. Finally 
our pened wrote a letter to himself and another 
to the two Russian seconds which threw over the 
duel. These two letters my confrére copied, then 
he and I signed them and mailed them. Thus 
ended an “affair of honor,” and with it the rather 
dubious honor of being a second. 
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A RUTHLESS VETERAN. 


ORD Anglesey, who was wounded at the Battle 
ft of Waterloo, was a man of hasty temper, as 
several stories related by his grandson, Ad- 
miral Montagu, in his “Reminiscences,” serve to 
show. One of these, the admiral declares, always 
made his “coat stand up like a Scotch terrier’s,” 
and he found it hard to excuse his grandfather’s 
action. Others will agree with the admiral that 
his grandfather’s action was needlessly harsh, and 
therefore cruel. 


My grandfather had long enjoyed the services 
of a very faithful valet, to whom, I believe, he was 
much ai hed, although he certainly “‘dissembled 
his love” with some success. One very cold morn- 
ing, when he was writing at his table, he noticed 
that the fire was low, and rang the bell for more 
coals. In walked his valet. 

“Coals! Put more coals on the fire!” said his 
lordship, shortly. 

Out went the valet in search of fuel; but as he 
seemed to be taking an unusually long time bring- 
ing the coal-scuttle, Lord Anglesey became im- 
patient, and rang furiously at the bell. In walked 
5 eee fl y with the coals and made up 


e tire. 

“Send Stephen here immediately!” thundered 
his lordship j and when the faithful valet arrived: 

“Stephen,” said Lord Anglesey, “my orders to 
you were to put coals on the fire. You have not 
ge ay - orders, but have deputed that flunky 
to do so instead. Stephen, how long have you 
been in my service?” 

—-— years, my lord,” said the trembling 
valet. 

My grandfather took out his watch. 

“1 see that it is half past twelve,” he murmured, 
contemplatively. ‘Stephen, how long will it take 
you to pack up your things and leave my house ?’’ 

Poor Stephen, being much taken aback, was 
unable to get a word out. 

“Very well, then,” continued the old autocrat 
“T will give you one hour. At half past one 1 
expect you to be gone.” 

robably those old veterans were very full of 
out, or had become so accustomed to unques- 
ioning obedience that they could not brook the 
—— t) — but it made a very strong 
and painfu pression upon my youthful mind. 
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THE SAME OLD SECURITY. 


Te simple old rural gentleman with a 
carpetbag who buys gold bricks is becom- 
ing obsolete; but if we can believe a writer 
in Jdeas, he still persists in England. 


“It makes me fairly mad,” remarked an old 
count an to his wife on his return from a visit 
to London, “to think I’ve been fool enough to let 
my money stay in the savings-bank at two and 
one-half per cent. all these years when they pay 
five per cent. up in London.’ 

“T don’t believe they do,” said his wife. 

“Nonsense, woman! I’ve just lent fifty pounds 
at that very rate to-day. I'll tell you all about it. 
I met a young feller in front of the Mansion House, 
and he says to me, ‘Sir, would you like to lend me 
fifty pounds, for which I will pay you five per cent. 
interest?’ 

“*But,’ says I, ‘I don’t know you.’ ‘If you 
doubt me, sir,’ Says he, ‘I will pay you the five per 
cent. in advance. 

“Well, that looked right enough, so I gave him 
fifty pounds, and he paid me two pounds and ten 
shillings back interest right on the spot. 

“T’m to meet him at the same place every year. 
It makes me fairly mad to think what we’ve lost 
all these years.” 


* © 


UNTAINTED. 


EMPTED by an offer of considerably more 
than the property had cost him, Mr. Kreezus, 
who counted his wealth in millions, had 

parted with his suburban villa. 

“You didn’t need the money,” said his disgusted 
business partner, who had just heard of the trans- 
action, “yet for a little filthy lucre you sold that 
beautiful home!” 

“I didn’t!” exclaimed the equally indignant Mr. 


The amalgam as rapidly as possible was put | Kreezus. ‘I sold it for clean cash! 
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SNOWBALL 


CAKES. 
By Lillian L. Price. 
ba E’RE going to pay Miss Larkins 
back, I tell you!’’ cried little Tommy 
Avery, pulling off his scarf with a 
jerk, and looking very red and angry. 

‘*Why, my boy, what a way to speak of poor 
old Miss Larkins! Sit down in that rocking- 
chair and tell me what you think Miss Larkins 
has done. ’’ 

Tommy looked crestfallen. 

‘*Well, mama, we fellows made a beautiful 
snowslide right in front of Miss Larkins’s front 
gate, and we worked on it until it was as slip- 
pery as glass! It was a beauty! We all tried 
hard to get out of school early so that we could 
slide on it, and when we got down there—what 
do you think ?’’ 

‘*Never mind what I think, dear. Go on.’’ 

‘*Miss Larkins had covered it with ashes, 
and it was ruined !’’ 

‘‘And your fun all spoiled?’’ asked mother, 
sympathetically. ‘‘That was too bad.’’ 

‘*Yes, but we’ve thought of a way to pay 
her back! We’re going to make a basketful of 
stone-hard snowballs and peg her front door 
with them after supper to-night !’’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ said mother, gravely. 

‘*Yes, and won’t it serve her right ?’’ 

‘*My boy, suppose I told you that poor old 
Miss Larkins, being anxious to save your slide 
for you, tried to cross it this afternoon to get 
to the baker’s wagon, and slipped on it so that 
she sprained her ankle? She has very little 
money to pay a doctor’s bill, poor old soul! 
Now how about pegging her door with snow- 
balls?” 

Tommy’s face had been growing redder and 
redder, and he rocked furiously without answer- 
ing for fully ten minutes. Then he pulled on 
his cap and said, ‘‘Mama, I’m going to see 
the fellows about it.’’ 

That evening, as Miss Larkins sat before 
her fire, with her foot on a chair and her sweet, 
kind old face drawn with pain, a knock came 
at the door. 

**Come in!’’ she called. There was a vision 
of a rosy boy crossing the floor with an arm- 
ful of something, and before she could recover 
from her astonishment she found herself alone 
again, while on the chair beside her lay a tin pan 
full of hard snowballs. A paper lay on top of 
them. On it was written, in a round, boyish 
hand: 

Dear Miss Larkins. We’re awful sorry about 
your foot cause we made that horrid slide. Here 
are some snowball cakes for you. You cut them 
open and the middles are We hope you’ll 
be better soon. Good-by. 

P.S. Never mind who. All of the Fellows. 

Miss Larkins broke open a cake, and in the 
center was a very much wadded up one-dollar 
bill. The second produced several silver pieces. 
She did not know whether to laugh or cry, so 
she did both. And Tommy, who was peeping 
in through the latch-hole, rose up very soberly, 
and said: 

‘Fellows, she looks happy. Isn’t it lucky we 
found out in time? What sneaks we’d have 
been if we had pegged those snowballs at the 
door !’’ 


~~ 0p 


HELPING THE SOLDIERS. 
By Thomas Hooper. 


ACK and his father were on the side porch 

one afternoon. His father was reading 

and Jack was playing near by, when out 
from the house danced his little sister Sallie, 
dressed all in her very best. 

She stood still a minute and looked very 
carefully at her tiny handkerchief, and they 
heard her say, ‘‘O dear, there is a little hole 
in my birthday handkerchief !’’ 

‘* Who cares ?”’ said Jack. 
thumb over it.’’ 

‘‘Now, Jacky,’’ said Sallie, ‘‘you know I 
can’t keep my thumb on it, and besides, it isn’t 
nice to have holes in things. ’’ 

‘*T suppose,’’ said her father, ‘‘we couldn’t 
send it to the soldiers, but that was what we 
did and enjoyed when I was a little boy.’ 


‘* Keep your 





CHILDREN‘S 


| 


DRAWN BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 


Sallie and Jack got as close to their father 
as they could, hoping—as usual—for a story. 

‘*Why, you see,’’ said their father, ‘‘it was 
during the dreadful war, and every one wanted 
to help the soldiers in some way, but there 
wasn’t much the children could do except 
make lint for the hospitals. We used old, soft, 
worn-out linen and cotton, and the very best of 
all were old handkerchiefs. 

‘*First we cut the hem off all round, and 
then pinned one corner to the arm of a chair 
or something firm, and then, taking hold of the 
opposite corner with one hand, with a stout 
pin we scratched the little threads apart, and 
soon we had a fluffy little bundle. 

‘*These were put together into larger bundles 
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TRYING ON MOTHER'S HAT. 
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| and packed into a big box, or barrel, and sent 
| to headquarters in the city of Washington. 


‘*‘When all the children in town worked, it 
didn’t take long to fill a barrel.’’ 

‘*T don’t see what good it was,’’ said Jack. 

‘‘Don’t you?’’ said his father. ‘‘Do you 
remember last summer at the beach, when you 
eut your foot on that clam-shell, how your 
mother dressed it and put on some of that soft 
cotton that she always has in the medicine- 
closet ?”’ 

‘*Was that lint?’’ asked Jack. 

‘*No,’”’ said his father, ‘‘it was absorbent 
cotton. We didn’t have that when I was a 
boy, but lint was used in the same way.’’ 

**Oh,’’ said Sallie, ‘‘now we know!’’ 


~— 





UNCLE JACK’S MAGIC. 
By Belle C. Lawrence. 


‘( Alig, fron children,’’ called Aunt 
Alice, from the nursery door, ‘‘you 
really must be quiet! Mother has call- 

ers, and the Indian game is too noisy. You 

mustn’t play that any more. ’’ 
‘Oh, then we’ll play steamboat !’’ said Carl. 
‘*No, no!’’ replied aunty, with a laugh. 


‘* Because Ted will always be falling overboard 
and shouting loudly for help. Much better 
than that, I’ll tell you a story about a wonder- 


| ful fairy —’’ 


**We don’t want to hear about fairies!’’ 
interrupted Ted. ‘‘Show us something we 
can do ourselves—like Uncle Jack’s magic !’’ 








‘‘Who is talking about me?’’ said a voice 
from the hall. And just at that moment Uncle 
Jack appeared. He always did appear at the 
right moment. 

‘‘Now then, children,’’ said he, quickly 
understanding the situation, ‘‘the magic trick 
I am going to explain to you requires quiet 
and attention. ’’ 

At this point Aunt Alice smilingly with- 
drew, while Uncle Jack walked round the 
room, gathering up a few things necessary for 
the experiment. 

On the nursery table he placed a small, 
empty bottle. From his pocket he then took a 
match, and bending it together, so that it was 
broken, but not divided, placed it upon the top 
of the bottle; on the bent match he balanced a 
dime. 

‘‘Now I am going to make the money fall 
into the bottle without touching the money, 
the match or the bottle,” he said. 

He then dipped his finger into a dish of 
water and dropped a tiny drop upon the end 
of the match. Instantly the two ends of the 
match sprang apart, and the coin dropped into 
the bottle. 

The children were delighted with this trick, 
and all wished to try it. As a reward when 
they were successful, Uncle Jack gave each a 
silver dime. 

At tea-time, when mother came in, they told 
her all about the good time they had had, and 
agreed it was even more fun than playing 
**Indian. ’’ 

oO OOD 


PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 


4 
My first, a blessing seldom sought, 
fet gives to life its savor; 
| next, of wood or metal wrought, 
‘inds oft with woman favor. 
My whole is with her duties fraught 
Since she began to labor. 
Il. 
My first we eat, and yet it see 
As fair and sweet as rose may be; 
My next a food of varied kind, 
As good as meat, so some folk find ; 
These two combined will form a food, 
And thousands call it very good. 
I1I. 
I would not be without my first. 
To keep it long I’d surely fear. 
My second I would have, of course, 
0 frolic in the pasture near. 

But from my whole oh, spare me, do! 
It gives me such confusion dire 
I'd take to my first if it came near. 

I would rather face a fire. 


2. BEHEADINGS. 
Behead a garment and leave some grain; 
Behead a color and have no gain; 
Behead a sport and leave a name; 
Behead sométhing that’s just the same, 
And you’ll have glory in the game. 


3. EASY WORD-SQUARES. 
I 


A relative. A state. A possession of all. 
adverb of time. 


An 


II. 
What many must pay for shelter. 
Roman emperor. The gait of a horse. 
In. 
What cats dislike. Shaped like an egg. Some- 
thing to play. A vehicle for winter. 


Always. A 


4. HIDDEN PROVERB. 

Dear Kate. A storm! The weather is so bad I 
shall not go out. I am beginning a new book, and 
it makes me contented. It is by a good author 
and quite thrilling. I can hardly wait for the 
ending. 

5. SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate the middle letter and place these in 
a way to spell the name of a certain saint. 

He struck the a heavy blow. 

It would upon the others, I fear. 

A plate was the only thing lost. 

He was a man in an emergency. 

He would do anything for a box of 
Llike the man, although he contested me 
He was a dear little Scottish . 
There was a ----- of sadness in his voice. 
Did he them or was he sincere? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Tea, team; right, fright; ease, tease; cares, 
scares. 

2. Trail, trial; smile, miles; untie, unite; stare, 
tares; emit, time; lives, evils. 

3. Spain, one, priest, eager, great, nation, prison, 
prisoner, see, an, iron, grating, state, torpor, rose, 
earnest, organ, goat, nonsense, arrest, orator, 
great, rate, peroration, stop, grasp, rope, goat, 
grin, peregrinations, trespass. 

4. 1. Pen, ant—pennant. 1. Night, inn, gale— 
nightingale. 111. Bird, cage—bird-cage. Iv. Sue 
(sue), do—pseudo. 
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THE WALRUS. 


ITTLE Koldtoes was a small Eskimo, 


Beside the round door of the little igloo 
Stood little Koldtoes’ and his father’s canoe, 
With spears long and slim, and harpoons sharp 


All ready to seize if the game came about. 


away, 


A NEWZOO JINGLE. 


track, 


Till his toes grew so cold that he had to go back. 
Brave little Koldtoes was heard to exclaim, 


In Eskimo language, “| think | see game!” 


his harpoon, 


6 


And back of the iceberg he disappeared soon, 





BY ROBERT SEAVER. 


As he looked from his door at about half past May, Where he searched all around for some animal's 

Who lived in a frozen igloo made of snow, Where a lawn made of icebergs stretched coldly 
With a skin-covered window that let in the light, 
But kept out the cold of the long polar night. 


Then Mr. Koldtoes took his spear and canoe 

And joined in the search for the animal, too. 

Then he crawled through the door, and he grasped Though his search was in vain, we may laugh at 
his plight, 

For here is the walrus, quite plainly in sight. 
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STAMP meena *e none dictionary & fd ~— 


STAMPS ! CHEAP! 333 Genuine Foreign 

wg Stamps, 5c. 100 for- 
eign, no two alike, incl. India, Newfoundland, 
ete ., only be. 100 U.S. all diff., scarce lot, only 


30c. 1000 fine mixed, 15c. A: . wtd. 50%. List 
free. I Buy Stamps. LB.DO' D-2, 8 St.Louis,Mo. 


Lats CARDS SEMEAGTOL SARE 








10 Imported Cards, Assorted, 15 ot Ses Post-paid. 
peor Easter Novelties, § to 50 
SHANE & CoO., 6 East 17th St., x. Y. City. 


STAMPS i 108 all diff., Transvaal 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H. “dexico: 
Natal, = ete. and All n, SC. 1000 Pinely 
25ec. 1000" hinges, 


65 diff. U.S., 
Se. yo -s wd 50%. I buy stamps, 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


e R Fe “Shang’s Own Story,”’ booklet, to 


boys and girls with instructions 
how they can make the easiest 
dollar they ever made. Send postal. Department B. 
PENT PRINT CO., 212 Oxford St., Providence, R.I. 
ry wolves 
ets er yy Fish | Bite poe | Pg 4 basket 

if y se Magic - Fish - Lure. 
fish bait, ever dise overed. Keeps you busy 
my them out. to-day and get a 

ox to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

J. F. Gregory, Dept. 66, St. Louis, Mo. 


PLAYS For AMATEURS 
The Largest Stock in the U.S. 
We have everything That's im Print. Our FREE Catalogue 


includes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 931 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Catnip Ball 25ssz's, 























A Toy for Cats, in a 
ckage of heros ‘bene- 












Will last for years. 

any Drug, Bird or Toy Counters. 
Sent by mail to any address 
if they to not furnish them. 


National Pet Supply Co., 
177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 









WIZARD 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 


a te ¢ bend aan vicious Aas 
for —— ut permanent in. 
jury. erfec tly safe to carry 
hout Gangor of leakage. 
charges Lf pulling the trigger. 


Fires and La 
Loads fro: 


any ar No Pan ny idges mall, 800, ub Over az —~5" he one 
, or ibber-covered H. 
10c. ‘th P Pistol Bbc. yy -order v. 8. stamps, no a. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















New HE, AT, t 
WEBSTER'S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Only New unabridged dictionary in 
many years. 

Contains the pith and essence of an au- 
thoritative library. Covers every 
field of knowledge. 

An Encyclopedia in a single book. 

The Only dictionary with the New Di- 
vided Page. A ‘‘ Stroke of Genius.’’ 

400,000 Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 
8000 Tlustrations. Cost $400,000, 
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Springfield, Mass., U.8. A. 





POS OGKON OBE 


THE WAR OF THE WALKS. 


UBAN ladies should indeed be experts in the 

trying and hazardous business of shopping. 
Or, at any rate, the ordeals of the Havana streets 
must provide excellent training. Having passed 
successfully through these,—as Irene A. Wright 
describes them in her “Cuba,”—the intending 
shopper must not only be able to grasp instantly 
the points of articles of costume offered for pur- 
chase, but also to face unabashed the most formi- 
dable of shop-girls. 


Between two and three in the afternoon Havana 
begins to revive from the lull which falls at about 

eleven; sem, ———. this city no longer frankly 
retires to sle ~~ 4 the siesta as she ought, she does 
doze dull e motionless thick heat of ———. 

After t A one sees ladies venturin: 
twos and threes to the streets where the best shops 
are. This is the hour in which to witness, if one 
has eyes and humor for it, a whole series of comic 
occurrences. 

Havana’s sidewalks are narrow, and their lack 
of width gives rise to some local customs and a 
deal of heartburning. One does not keep hard 
to the right, regardless, in approaching another 
person travelling along the narrow flag: ging in the 
opposite direction. One must take under advise- 
ment sex, age, color and present condition of 
servitude as blazoned forth for all to read in the 


J | details of personal attire. 


Men usually give women the inside of the walk, 
stepping down, when necessary, to let them pass. 
Serving-people, regardless of age and sex, and all 
others who so humble themselves as to carry 
packages, are e —— to yield the walks to their 
a who then are about everybody they 
meet. 

Frequently, of course, it is difficult to make in 
the flash of turning a corner all the nice calcula- 
tions requisite to decidin ope shall have the walk 
and who shall surrender it 

I know of nothing funnier than to watch two 
fairly yal dreened, and Me we Cuban ladies 
determinin; es face to face, 
on a foot-wide fk ge: whole delicate 


hair stands fast, 

bar =. with grunts and comments sotto 
Or, all details seeming equal, = tase each 

other and glare, until the one arin east nerve 

wilts, swerves into an adjacent doorwa “ana = 

victorious one —— by with uptil 

exultant petticoa 


* ©¢ 


THE DOLLS’ FESTIVAL. 


HE familiar saying that “he who makes the 
people’s songs has greater power than he who 
makes their laws” may with justice be parodied 
by putting “dolls” in the place of “songs.” In 
Japan there is an annual holiday dedicated to 
these miniature playfellows of the Japanese chil- 
dren. Of them, Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming writes 
in her book of ““Memories”’ : 
Fascinating as are even the commonest kinds 
of Japanese dolls, I was tantalized by accounts 
of the Cn rg! quaint doll army that holds 
sway throughout the land for one day in eve 
year, namely ~ third day of the third month. It 
is known as Matsuri, that is to sa: say, “The 
Dolls’ Festival, * ‘The dolls in question all repre- 
sent historical or mythological characters—gods 
and demigods, s and shoguas, war = 
heroes, empresses and other ladies of note, 
strels, courtiers, priests. They vary in size from 


| tiny things to about twelve inches n height, and 


are made of wood or baked clay, but - alike are 
ey dressed in correct costum 
Two dolls are presented to wey baby girl at the 

first festival after her birth, and as nd fre are care- 
fully treasured from ear to year, and fresh dolls 
are occasionally added, the amily d }-house re- 
quires to be capacious. When a girl —-~"- she 
takes her original brace of dolls with her to her 
new home, as an early offering for her prospective 
family. The dolls are pre ded with miniature 
properties of all sorts, tin ny oat exquisitely lac- 
quered tables, with compl dinner- or tea-sets 
all ee La the et and for painting, and 
for making m 

Well-broughtup little Japanese maidens begin 
their festival by making formal offering of sweet- 
meats and rice wine to the dolls who 
the Mikado and the Kogo, and then 


rsonate 
evote the 


whole long, happy day to play ae the delightful 


companions who at — ht will be hidden from 
them, not to be seen a +7 for twelve long months. 

ve had the luck be shown some of these 
precious dolls, but they are offered for sale only 
at the proper season. 


* 
ABSURD CENSORSHIP. 


N 1869 there was a very strict censorship through- 

out Poland over all plays given in the theaters. 
It was of course very annoying to the actors, and 
sometimes quite ridiculous. Madame Modjeska, 
in her ‘Memories and Impressions,” says that 
during the winter of 1869 she was playing in 
Warsaw, and that her actors had a great deal of 
fun every time a play came from the censor’s 
office. ' 


Every noble sentiment was forbidden. Even 
some words were found neg sy among others 
the word “‘slave.” In one of the melodramas it 
was cut out and vemiogee by the word “negro,” 
and the sentence, which ran, “He was a slave to 
his passions,” was changed to “He was a negro 
to his passions. 

On_ another , ES the actor taking the part 
of a Roman Catholic priest had to say, “I love my 
country sm and my people, and I co never leave 
the The words “country people” were 
changed to “wife and children”! In another play 
the words ‘“‘He walked arm in arm with the em- 
peror and whispered in his ear,” were changed to 

‘He walked three steps behind the emperor and 
whispered in his ear.” 

These and like blunders became a standing joke 
among the actors, and give an idea of the censor- 
ship at the time of my engagement in Warsaw. I 
am sure that our censor was overzealous in his 
services to the government, and too ~ ears of 
the language to see his absurd mistakes. 


® © 


MORE AND MORE. 
HE grave-digger in “Hamlet” was a very witty 
man, wittier far than many of the epitaph- 
makers who have adorned headstones with their 
jingles. A sample of the punning rimes which 
are cut on tombs follows. 
It comes from the grave of William More, at 
Stepney, near London: 


Here lies one More, and no more than he; 

The More and no more, how can that be? 

Why, one More, and no more, may lie here alone, 
But here lies one More, and that’s more than one. 





THE CRIMINAL NEGLECT 
OF SKIN AND HAIR 


Cuticura soap and ointment do so much for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, and dry, thin and falling 
hair, and cost so little that it is almost criminal not to 
usethem. Think of the suffering entailed by neglected 
skin troubles—mental because of disfiguration—physi- 
cal because of pain. Think of the pleasure of a clear 
skin, soft white hands and good hair. These blessings 
are often only a matter of a little thoughtful, timely 
care, viz.:—warm baths with Cuticura soap, assisted | 
when necessary by gentle anointings with Cuticura 
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_- WURLIIZER 


7 awe 


& Band Instruments 
We supply the U S. Government 
Get our low prices. Write 

for big, new 125 page illustra- 

ted catalog. Easy Payments. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


122E. 4th St. Cincinnati 359 Wabash Ave. Chicago 














ointment. (Adv. | 
100 var. for’gn 2c. Jigme wg + 


STAMP QUAKER STAMP CO., 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Instantly relieve Coughs and Hoarseness. Unexcelled 


for clearing the voice. Sample on request. 25c., 50c. 
and $1.00. JouyN L. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass 








| EET 
Steel Fishing Rods 
PB , Bait 
Fishing oo at vike to SRIsTOL ” 
G teed three 


Rods. Guaran years. Know the 
full fun of fishing. Take a *‘BRISTOL” Rod 
along on your next trip. Free 144 page best, 
“Fishing Tricks and Knacks”— 
Gathered from famous anglers and guides. Valu- 
able to poe _ amateur. Your local —_ 
ing tackle deal eet” Rod peschased one of these boo! 
free with each “Bristol of him _ 
ing 1911. If he hasn’ t the bookain stock when you 
buy a “Bristol” ee pp ay and your 
rod number and we the 


will mail ne to you. 
Write for Free Catalogue 
Give dealer’ SC nee Sore ks. 


THE HOR’ . 00. 
35 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 






















When buying Jap-a-lac, 
recall 

There is no substitute 
at ‘all. 


There zs no “just the same.” 
Jnsist on Jap-a-lac. It’s a trade 
mark. You can’t “ Jap-a-lac” 
with anything else. Look for the 
name ‘ Glidden”’ if you are look- 
ing for satisfaction. 


pPelA 


and Natural (Clear) 





C 


Renews Everything from Cellar to Garret 
“You can’t keep house without it 


For hardwood floors; for restoring linoleum 


and oil cloth; for wainscoting rooms ; for reeoat- 
ing worn-out tin and zine bath tubs; for bright- 
ening woodwork of all sorts; for coating pantry 
shelves and kitchen tables; for varnishing die: 
tures (when thinned with turpentine) and gil 
picture frames and radiators; for restoring go- 
carts and wagons; for decorating flower pots; 
and jardiniere stands; for re-painting trunks ; 
for enameling inks; for restoring chairs, tables, 
iron beds, book cases, and for a thousand and 
one uses, all of which are described and explained 
in a little book which you can have for a little 

uest on a post card 

here is at least one Jap-a-lac dealer in every 
town in America. 


All Sizes, 20 cents to $3.00 
The Glidden Varnish Company 


Toronto, Ontario 


Cleveland, Ohio 





FAR TSHO 

Bh yc pater 
Woot of tia rellare 
lapel ate no eee. b---S 


§ “40: 2 H. P. ae 


With fi inelu- 
eerie Ready to 
install in 
your boat 


















This is'a p lls. pd a 
a oh po Boats, complete 

al ph Absolutely 

jable. Extra Power and 
Extra Wear. Compact, Si- 
lent, Low running cost, 
‘o-cycle, revers- 
. 2 Year Guar- 





Police Boats. 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 10 H. P.—Prices are 
inproportion. Special Prices to 

Boat Builders and 

gine Book No. 12G contains valuable facts 
about Marine Engines and describes com- 








plete line. /‘ree on request. W 
« Spring St., 




















Cleanses, whitens 

and heals in one 

action. Takes care 

of the whole mouth, 

neutralizing the 

acids that destroy 

the teeth and cause 

discoloration. An ¥- 

antiseptic foam unlike 

other dentifrices. cal 
A cake in a metal box, (7 

cannot break or spill. Any \Y 

druggist, 25 cents—or sent 


on receipt of price. 

















Toothache 


Gum 
not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 
At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 5c. | 
c.s. Sat On. 8 Larned od St., Soon, Mich. i 








10 Ibs. for 15c 


A 15c box of *‘Ralston,’? when 
cooked, makes 50 bowls—10 
Ibs. of delicious food—and more 
nourishing than meat or eggs. 
Has af the nutriment of the 

whole wheat. Try it 

today. 

Purina Whole Wheat Flour 

makes delicious, nour- 


hing bri muff 
rolls, ete. Try it too. ies 








to keep it, ship it 


OW FACTORY PRICE 
RIDER AGENTS W 


our catalogue and learn our 


DO NOT WA 
@ great fund of interesting matter and wu: 


CL DEAL 
sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our ‘prices. bg tA £4 the day BRP... 


TIRES, COASTER-BRAK 


UT, but write today for our wage oN Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing 
iaiemation. It only costs 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 650, CHICACO, ILL. 


We will ship you a 
“RANCER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


’, he United States without a cent deposit in advance, aud 

allow ten days free trial from the day y 
every way and is not all or more than we latm for it and a better bicyele than you ean 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 
back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
gave you emen’s 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported 
cheap mail order TS W ANT reliable mediu: ow . 
ANTED :: in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 

1911 “ Ran 


ou receive it. If it does not suit you in 


great on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
oller chains, peda re ete., at prices no higher than 
m grade models at unheard 


»” Bicycle furnished by us. You will 


at the wonder/uily low Prices and the liberal propositions and special offer 
= one ave on the first 1911 sample going to your town. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from ssiret at any price ao you receive 


Write at onee for our special offer. 
and liberal terms. RS, you can 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
and everything in the bicycle line at half usual ces. 


a postal to get everything. t now. 
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Copyright, 1911, by National Cloak & Suit Co. 


“I Would Buy 
A ‘NATIONAL’ Dress 
—If I Were You!” 


alin worn ‘NA TIONAL’ Decsese 

> Ww a 

ion reader, "and I find them delight- 

ful. I never miss an i 

say to all friends, “ 

**NATIONAL’’ Dress, if were you. 

‘*If I were you, I would buy a ‘NATIONAL’ 

Dress.’’ And, Madam, so you would—if 

you knew the ideal we keep before us— 

to put all possible prettiness into each 

creation, to have each gown a model of 

fashion, and to attain the utmost in becom- 
ingness—and beauty for You. 


We never select a design without com- 
parison with dozens of other designs — 
without placing side by side the best models 
of New York and Paris to make sure that 
each ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Dress is finer, more 
beautiful, more satisfactory as well as in- 
comparably more becoming and stylish. 

Truly this Companion reader gives YOU 
Food advice—‘‘/ would buy a‘ NATIONAL’ 

ess—if I were you.”” 





And what of ‘‘ NaTIONAL’’ Waists and 
Skirts, and Hats, and all ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ 
Apparel for Women, Misses and Children. 
Of every kind your ‘‘NaTIONAI,’’ Style Book 
shows you the most desirable and most sty- 
lish—always the absolute best. It shows you 
Waists 98 cts. to $8.98, Ladies’ Skirts $3.98 to $14.98, 
Lingerie Dresses $4.98 to $22.50, Silk Dresses $11.98 
to $29.98, Girls’ Dresses $1.49 to $5.98, Misses’ Tail- 
ored Suits $9.98 to $17.98, Hats $1.98 to $14.98, Muslin 
Underwear 25 cts. to $5.98, Petticoats 59 cts. to $7.98, 
Misses’ Wash Dresses and Tub Suits $2.98 to $9.98. 
And the wonderful new Made-to-Measure 
Tailored Suits, prices $15 to $40. A liberal 
assortment of samples of the materials used 
for these suits will be sent you free, if you 
state the colors you prefer. Samples will be 
sent gladly, but only when asked for. 

Your Style Book, the copy we are now reserving 
here for you, tells you on page 90, ‘How and Where 
the New Styles Originate,” pictures for you four 

NATIONAL” Dresses in their Paris Home, shows 
you on page 69 the Paris Originals of ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Dresses ; page 75 is a page of wonderful dress values 
—four beautiful Lingerie Dresses at $6.98 and $7.98. 

It is the most wonderful, interesting and valuable 
Style Book ever published—and one copy is yours— 
is waiting for you to write for it now. 

The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage 
wen Destage to all parts of the world. 
Jou may return, at our expense, 

NATIONAL” Garment not soliiactany 
to you, and we will refund your money. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
219 West 24th St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 








PIO ORONO 


A GREAT MAN’S PATIENCE. 


LSTOI, as a recognized friend of the peas- 

ants, had at times to arbitrate between them 
and the landowners. He could be wonderfully 
patient in dealing with them, says Aylmer Maude, 
in his “Life,” although they were exasperatingly 
pertinacious in demanding more than it was pos- 
sible to grant. 


An eye-witness tells how Tolstoi visited a neigh- 
boring estate on which differences had arisen 
between the peasants and their former master as 
to the land which should be allotted to them. 
Tolstoi received a deputation consisting of three 
¢ the leading peasants of the village, and asked 


em: 

“Well, lads, what do you want?” 

big J explained what land they wished to have, 
olstoi replied, “I am very sorry I can’t do 

what you wish. Were I to do so I should cause 

your landlord a great loss,” and he proceeded to 

explain to them how the matter s . : 

“But you'll manage it for us somehow, little 
father?” said the peasants. 
een I can’t do anything of the kind,” repeated 

olstoi. 
lanced at one another, scratched 
their heads, and reiterated their ““But somehow, 
little father?”” And one of them added, “If onl 
you want to, little father, you’ll know how to fin 
a way to do it,” at which the other peasants 
nodded their heads approvingly. 

Tolstoi crossed himself as Orthodox Russians 
are wont to do, and said, ““As God is holy, I swear 
that I can be of no use at all to you.” But still 
the peasants repeated, “You'll take pity on us 
and do it somehow, little father.” 

Tolstoi at last turned vehemently to the steward 
who was present, and said, “‘One can sooner, like 
Amphion, move the hills and woods than convince 
peasants of anything.” 

The whole conversation, says the steward, lasted 
more than an hour, and up to the last minute the 
count retained his peocet and friendly manner 
toward the peasants. Their obstinacy did not 
provoke him to utter a single harsh word. 


* ©¢ 


UAP CHILDREN. 


N describing Uap, one of the Caroline Islands, 

Dr. W. H. Furness says that children become 
more or less public property on that island as 
soon as they are able to run about from house to 
house. 


They cannot without extraordinary exertion 
fall off the island, and like little guinea pigs, they 
can find food anywhere; their clothing grows by 
every roadside, and any shelter, or no shelter, is 
good enough for the night. 

They cannot starve ; there are no wild beasts or 
snakes to harm them; what matters it if they 
sleep under the high, star-powdered ceiling of 
their foster-mother’s nursery, or curled up on mats 
beneath their father’s thatch? 

There is no implication here that parents are 
not fond of their children; on the contrary, they 
love them so much that they see their own children 
in all children. It is the ease of life and its sur- 
ee which have atrophied the emotion of 
parental love. 

When a father has merely to say to his wife and 
children, “Go out and shake your breakfast off 
the trees,” or “Go to the thicket and gather your 
clothes,” to him the struggle for existence is 
meaningless, and without a struggle the prizes of 
life are held in light esteem. 

Somebody’s children are always about the 
houses, and to the fore in all excitements, and 
never did I see them roughly handled or harshly 
treated. 
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THE GAIETY OF NATIONS. 


MONG the results attendant upon the meeting 
and associating together of different nation- 


alities is pretty sure to be included the opportunity | 
for laughter. Thisis so far, so good, and needs only | 
to be supplemented by the reflection—forced upon | 


the notice of “A Bluestocking in India,” by Win- 


ifred Heston—that the amusement is undoubtedly | 


mutual. 


This morning I was giving vent to my feelings 
at the bab a some of those songs, you 
know, which take a rather high lilt,—when I saw 
= | — ated of my new and stately pundit pass the 

ndow. 

I finished my strain before going to the door, 
and what do you think I saw? 

He was leaning against a veranda pillar, simply 
convulsed with laughter. I had never known him 
even to smile before, but my performance had 
been too much for his gravity. 

We amuse them as much as they do us. I 
never forget the first native singing I heard at 
divine service in Madhole, when I could only save 
my face by a it in Lf le 9 whence it 
eme wet with tears incident to excessive 
laughter. The brethren thought it had been a 
wave of homesickness. 

& co 


WITTY ANN PITT. 


HE interest in England’s great statesman, 

William Pitt, Lord Chatham, reawakened by 
Lord Rosebery’s biography of him, is bringing out 
from all sorts of sources amusing stories of the 
man, and of other members of his family as well. 
Some of them concerning his sister Ann, who was 
in her way hardly less clever than her famous 
brother, are given by a writer in the London 
Times. 

Bolingbroke, who called her famous brother 
“Sublimity Pitt,” dubbed Ann “Divinity Pitt,” but 
that must have been long after there were written 
and received the delightful letters addressed to, 
Pitt’s “Dearest Nanny,” his “little Nan,” his 
“little Jug.” 


“Oh for the restless To ¢ Dear little Jug!” 
n 


he exclaims in a letter wri from No 
ampton when, a lad of twenty-three, he had but 
lately joined his regiment. 

Ann Pitt’s restless tongue was never stilled, for 
when Chesterfield, calling on her in his later life, 
complained of decay with the words, “I fear that 
Iam growing an old woman,” Ann briskly replied: 

“T am glad of it. I was afraid you were growing 
on ole aan, which, as you know, is a much worse 

ing. 
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A “FREE” LIBRARY. 


HE daily mail of a member of Congress con- 

tains many curious requests. Not long agoa 
certain Representative received a letter from a 
constituent of means and notorious parsimony. 


“Won’t you please,” the note ran, “frank me 
about fifty government reports for my library? I 
don’t want paper ones, but those which are well 
bound. I’ve got a whole vacant shelf in my new 
house, and think that public documents would 
look well up there.” 

Needless to say, his request was not granted.’ 











These Great Stores 


and Thousands of Others Sell 


Holeproof Hose—six pairs guaranteed 
six months—are sold by the greatest 
stores in the country. 

‘*Holeproof’’ are the original guaran- 
teed hose, the kind backed by 38 years 
of experience. 


Why Big Stores Sell the Original 


g The original has the greatest demand of any 
Bo guaranteed hose on the market because of its 
ea vastly superior quality. 

<a We use only yarn that costs an average of 70 

> cents per pound, while yarn can be bought for 

SE | 30 cents. 

3 But ours is three-ply, soft and fine. It is more 
pliable than two-ply. Hence the hose can be 
made at once lighter and stronger. 

us 


floleproo 


FOR ME 


osiery 


WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


Then, “Holeproof’ are made in eleven 
colors, four grades and four weights, suit- 


ing every man's preference. 
For long wear in hose of correct style 
and good fit there is nothing to equal the 


genuine “ Holeproof.”’ 

See the assortment at the good stores in 
your city foday. 

To avoid imitations—amateur brands—look for the ‘ Holeproof” trade-mark and the 
signature of Mr. Carl Freschl, Pres., on the toe of each pair. 





The prices range from $1.50 to $3.00 for six pairs, according to finish and weight. Decide 
today to “vy ‘““Holeproof."’ Write for free book, ‘““How to Make Your Feet Happy.” (91) 


~~ HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 830 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Tampico News Co., 8. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic. 


Dre Your Hose bnsuted ? 
$4015.00 


BUYS THE MATERIAL NEEDED 
TO BUILD THIS HOME. 


PRICE INCLUDES BLUE PRINTS, ARCHITECT'S 
SPECIFICATIONS ; FULL DETAILS 
AND WORKING PLANS. 


OUR HOUSE DESIGN No. 153 
In our design No. 153 we show an eight 
room house. A striking feature of this 
design is the unusually large porch ex- 
tending across the front and nearly one 
entire side of the house. It has living 
room, library, dining-room, stair, hall, kitchen and pantry on the first floor, and four chambers, bath, 
and numerous closets on the second floor. he main entrance is directly in the center of the house 
into a reception hall, with the living room on one side and the library on the other. Allof the roomsare 
of liberal size. It isa design that appeals strongly to people who like plenty of fresh air. The price at which 
we are offering this material makes it a decided bargain. The house can easily be sold at a good profit, 
or rented for a good return on the investment. We shall be pleased to supply any further information. 


WE SAVE YOU BIG MOWEY ON LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the world devoted to the sale of 
Lumber, Plumbing, Heating Apparatus and Building Material direct to the consumer. No one 
else can make you an offer like the one shown above. We propose to furnish you everything 
needed for the construction of this building except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. 
Write for exact details of what we furnish. It will be in accordance with our specifications, 
which are so clear that there will be no possible misunderstanding. 


How We Operate 
We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manufac- 
turers’ Sal ides owning outright sawmills and lumber 
yards. Usually when you purchase your building material for 
the complete home shown above, elsewhere, it will cost you 
from 50 to 60 per cent. more than we ask for it. 


What our Stock Consists of 
We have everything needed in Building Material fora building 
of any sort, Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Structural Iron, 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings, Steel and Prepared Roofing. 
Our stock includes Dry Goods, Clothing, Furniture, Rugs, 
Groceries, Etc. Machinery, Hardware, Wire Fencing—in fact, 
anything required to build orequip. Everything for the Home, 
the Office, the Factory or the Field, besides everything to wear 
or toeat. Send us your carpenter’s or contractor's bill for our 
low estimate. We will prove our ability to save you money. 
Write us today, giving a complete list of everything you need. 


Our Guarantee 
Thiscompany hasacapital stock and surplus of over $1,000,000.00. 
We guarantee absolute satisfaction in every detail. If you buy any 
—— from us not as represented, we will take it ae at our 943 
reight expense and return your money. We recognize thevirtu 
ofa satisfied customer. We will in every instance Make ° Send Us This 
Thousands of satisfied customers prove this. We refer you toany 
bank or bankeranywhere. Look us up in the Mercantile Agencies. 
Ask any Express Co. Write tothe publisher of this publication. 


$2.00 Buys a Complete Set of Blue Prints 


We send you a set of plans for the house described above, inclu- 
ding the necessary specifications and complete list of material, 
transportation charges prepaid, for the low priceof $2. Thisisonly 
a deposit, a guarantee of good faith, and the proposition to you 
is that after receiving these blue prints, specifications and list 
of. material, if you place an order with us for complete bill of 
material, we will credit your account in full for the $2.00 received, 
or we will allow you to return these plans, specifications and list 
of materials to us and we will refund $1.50, thereby making the 
total cost to you 50 cents. 


Free Book of Plans 












































FREE CATALOG! 
SR A 


Fill in the coupon below and we 
will send you such literature as 
best suits your needs. We pub- 
lish a 500 page mammoth catalog 
fully illustrated, giving our busi- 
ness history and showing all the 
vast lines of merchandise that 
we have for sale. We buy our 
goods at Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Sales. Ask for 
catalog No. 943. 


Our Book on Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Apparatus contains 150 pages 
of useful information. Our free 
“Book of Plans” is described 


elsewhere in this advertisement. 





Coupon To-Day ! 
Chicago House Wrecking Co.: 


I saw this ad. in The Youth's 
Companion. 


Iam interested in_——__ 








We publish a handsome, illustrated book containing designs of Name — = 
Cottages, Bungalows, Barns, Houses, etc. We can furnish the 

material complete for any of thesedesigns. This book is mailed Town- SD 
free to those who correctly fill in the coupon at right. Even if 

you have no immediate intention of building, we advise that C8...0=- 





you obtain a copy of our Free Book of Plans. It’s valuable. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


State..__._._...____. 
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Lan ‘J Megs COMPA zen, is an illus- 


frat e family. 
subscription Tyhes is. a ear advan advances. 

Bnvered at =e he Post-Omice, 

class ma’ 


Twelve or inten pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a ro a issue of the em, 
although ei; tht D i 
and al tional pages each week are a gift to 
the -£. --. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 





hens me od Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not nee Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Foal, should be by Post Onice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
oy us, me date after the address on your paper. 

hich shows when the subscription expires, will 
Be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FORTY POUNDS TOO MUCH. 


7; be really fat is to be 
unfortunate, not only on 
account of the physical dis- 
comfort the condition brings 
with it, but also because the 
fat are not, and cannot be, 
either well or long-lived. Fur- 
thermore, in spite of these 
facts, fat persons get little 
sympathy from their fellows, 
who are apt to class them 
roughly as either lazy or 
gluttonous; and unhappily they are often, al- 
though not always, both. 

There is good evidence that fat persons them- 
selves are not at all pleased with their fate, for 
antifat remedies fill the advertisement sheets, 
with their offer of things to take, or to wear, or to 
rub on, and one must suppose that here, as else- 
where, supply and demand go together. 

It cannot be too definitely understood that 
“quack” medicines which claim to reduce fat 
rapidly are dangerous things, and can do their 
work only by robbing the patient of health and 
strength faster than they rob him of his fat. 

Equally ill-advised is the sufferer who evolves a 
method of treatment for himself, and without an 
iota of real knowledge of his own constitution or 
its needs, starts in to starve or purge or exercise 
himself into a condition of semi-invalidism. It is 
true that by this method a few pounds may be 
lost, but as there is no scientific principle under- 
lying the treatment, the patient either finds the 
routine too hard and abandons it, in which case 
the lost pounds rapidly come back with many 
more, or—as in the case of quack remedies— 
health and strength go with the flesh. 

Medical men to-day are fully aware of the draw- 
backs and dangers of obesity. They know, as 
one ‘of them has significantly stated, that “a fat 
person lives on the brink of a volcano,” and the 
only safe course for the overcorpulent individual 
is to place himself for treatment in the hands of a 
good physician, who will make it his business to 
study the constitutional fault or faults which 
cause the fat before he outlines the treatment. 

This treatment will almost certainly be dietetic, 
because almost all people who grow very stout in 
middle life are sufferers from gout, and gout can- 
not be defeated except by strict regulation as to 
eating and drinking. But the kind of diet will 
differ with different persons, and must positively 
be laid out by a medical man, and not by a layman. 

Exercise is of next importance after diet, and 
must also be under scient’” control. It is nat- 
ural for the fat to be disine. <d to exercise, and 
dangerous for them to undervake too much or in 
too violent a form. 
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AN ACCIDENTAL LANGUAGE. 
AM afraid you will find the voyage tedious,” 
said an American lady the other day to a friend 
from Russia, who, after visiting the United States, 
was just starting upon a farther journey to South 
America, where she expected to pass most of her 


» time in Brazil. 


“Tedious? Oh, no,” replied the Russian. “I 
shall be seasick for a time,—that is never agree- 
able,—but, for the rest, I shall be acquiring the 
language. I know nothing of Portuguese, and 
unless I both read and speak it, my visit will be 
of little profit. So I have engaged a maid who is 
a Portuguese, and I have the works of Camoens, 
and I shall get along very well.” 

It did not occur to her that a fairly long voyage 
is yet a short time to acquire a new language, for 
the Russians are marvelous linguists. The 
woman in question speaks and writes five lan- 
guages, and knows something of one or two more. 
Doubtless by the time she needs it her Portu- 
guese will be fluent and correct. 

Prince Krapotkin, the Russian scholar and 
radical, also acquired Portuguese in addition to a 
good assortment of other tongues; but he did so 
by accident. He was in prison for his opinions, 
and was not allowed books and papers from out- 
side, when by some chance there fell into his 
hands a foreign grammar, with abundant exer- 
cises and literary quotations. The book was bat- 
tered and thumbed, and had lost its title-page; 
but he counted it a treasure, and immediately 
applied himself to studying it. He, too, success- 
fully and rapidly acquired the language; and not 
till his release from prison did he learn, with 
amusement and dismay, that it would not, as he 
had hoped, enable him to read “Don Quixote” in 
the original. The missing title-page had allowed 





him to mistake a Portuguese grammar for a 
Spanish grammar. He had to content himself 
with Camoens—at least, until leisure or another 
term of imprisonment should afford him an oppor- 
tunity to learn Spanish. 


* © 


THE PATRIOTISM OF JOHN ADAMS. 


ERTAIN Americans take pride in tracing their 

descent to some far-off English ancestor. In 
the Journal of American History, a writer records 
an incident in regard to John Adams’s point of 
view on this question. 


When, in February, 178, John Adams was ap- 
gg "minister F plenipotentia to the Court of 

t. James’s, he was livin 54 etly near Paris, 
as a petvase citizen. One of the foreign ambas- 
sadors, felicitating him on his appointment to 
En, land, said: 

ou have been often in England?” 
“Never but once—in November and December, 


You bevers relations in England, no doubt?” 
ity on 

“None? How can that be? Youare of English 
extraction ?” 

“Neither be father nor my mother, grandfather 
nor grandmother, great-grandfather nor_great- 
grandmother, nor any — oo that_I know 
of, or care a farthing for, has been in England 
these one hundred and fiity years; so you see I 
have not one drop. of blood in my veins but what 
is American.” 

If one compet say with Mr. Adams, that for one 
hundred and fifty years there has been in Europe 
no family claim upon one, it is ic = —_— 
agree with the sentiment of his ly, and to sec- 
yy = statement to George iL when, on Mr. 

tentang his credentials, the king, 
fnowing hat he came last from France, jokingly 


said 
“There is an opinion among some people that 
you are not the most Ca of all your country- 
~— to the manners of Frane 
Adams replied, ““That aaaete, sir, is not 
mistsken. I must avow to your majesty, I have 
no attachment but to my own country.” 
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A BROAD-MINDED CANDIDATE. 


'ARMER Gordon was engaged for a fortnight 

to drive a political candidate about the county 
in his buggy. They travelled by day, each town 
being a stage, and the politician spoke every 
evening. 

The man was honest and well-meaning, but 
careful local partizans had tried the temper of 
each community in serene. and reported to him, 
with suggestions. So it h ap ened that from his 
extreme anxiety to please, his expressed convic- 
tions - the issue varied considerably from time 


tim 

“Well, Mr. Gordon,” said the candidate one day, 
at the beginnin of the second week, “how do you 
= # on the election? How are you going to 
vo 

The farmer was 1. p Catabing. “T really don’t 
know,” he said. tell tter, maybe, at 
the close of our Bot F ne 

“Can’t make A. your mind yet? You’ve heard 
all of my speeches. 

“Yes, and I like you personally, and I’m hopin 
to get to vote for you. Don’t worry—at least, no 


“Not yet! wey do you say that?” asked the 
puzzled oy 
“Well, ove had several points of view, and 
I’m just Waiting and thinking maybe before, the 
end of the week you'll get round to mine, too 
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A NAME WITH A HISTORY. 


R. Ernest Peixotto tells, in his “Romantic 
California,” about a little glen with an inter- 
esting name, of equally interesting derivation. 
Mr. Peixotto was staying in the Sierras, in the 
home of a friend, a lover of all things Indian, who 
enjoyed the instruction of a gentleman known as 
Wan-ka-ne-mah. 

Our host is fond of all the Indian legends of the 
country, and the names ee frre to places and 
streams, and he has had thi Indian, Wan-ka- 
ne-mah, tell him as many stories as he can recall. 

One day, in wandering about, they came upon a 
ute gien they had never before visited. 

eH what do you call this place?” my friend 


as 

“Mystum,” replied the old Indian. 

Here was a new, romantic name that promised 
yee 4 

“And w ay 4 pe - r My stum? What does 
ba, © po the red 

once we saw | is ib buck here and we 

anal tone was the reply 
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NOT HIS FAULT. 


ITTLE Augustus Johnson’ had learned some 
things about the face of a cleck, but not quite 
all there is to know. 
“What time is it, "Gustus?” asked his employer 
one ae. to test him. 

“It’s jes ecient o’clock,”’ said the boy, after a 
careful survey of the clock. 

“No, you’re wrong,” said his employer. “It 
won’t be woe 5 for quite a while yet, not for 
twenty minu 

“Bote hands is Pratt fhe hes eight, jes’ as straight 
as de can ’int,’ tubbornly. “If 
dey ain’ telling de truf, I eyant help it.” 


* © 


FRENCH FRUGALITY. 


'VEN in the country where economy is practised 
to perfection, the practise has its drawbacks, 
as a writer in Gil Blas points out. 

A guest at a small restaurant in the environs of 
Paris complained to the pro a that he had 
not received the half-chicken order 

a w much longer shall I heave to wait?” he 


“Only until comabody orders the other half,” the 
proprietor — soothingly. ‘“‘ M’sieur would 
ne expect us to go out and kill half a 
chicken?” 


¢ «¢ 


ADMITTED HIS ERROR. 


NE of the neatest of parliamentary apologies, 
says a writer in the London Chronicle, was 
that of an irate member of the House who de- 
scribed another as “not having even the manners 
of a pig.” 
At the ery of “Withdraw!” he did so. “I with- 


draw and a —y ae, and beg to say that the hon- 
orable mem the manners of a pig.” 





Are you sure 
the Foods you buy 
are Clean Made? 


It is possible to have cleanliness without qual- 
ity, but you cannot have quality without clean- 
liness. In Heinz 57 Varieties you have both 
cleanliness and quality in the highest degree. 


Over 40,000 people who annually visit the 
Home of the 57 see and understand the exact- 
ing care and attention to detail that have made 
the world-wide success of Heinz Pure Foods. 


The floors and work-tables in the Heinz 
Model Kitchens are as white as thorough 
scouring can make them. Walls and windows 
are spotless. Workers are cleanly uniformed— 
even their hands being cared for by manicur- 
ists employed especial ily for the purpose. 


Every tin—every bottle, jug, jar or crock— 
is sterilized before being ed The fruit, 

berries, pickles and olives in Heinz 57 Varie- 
ties are grown on Heinz farms or under 
Heinz supervision. All vinegar and mustard 
used are Heinz made—even the imported 
spices are especially ground in Heinz Kitchens. 


Foods prepared in this way are not only 
pure, but do not need any drugs to preserve 
them. For this reason 


HEINZ 
Tomato Ketchup 


Contains no Benzoate of Soda 


During the past twelve months 
the U. S. Government has con- 
demned thousands of dozens of 
so-called Tomato Ketchup, con- 
sisting “‘in whole or in part of a 
filthy, decomposed an putrid 
vegetable substance.’’ Every bot- 
tle of this ketchup was preserved 
with Benzoate of Soda. 


The law requires the presence of 
Benzoate of Soda in a food to be 
stated on the label. If you pre- 
fer ketchup made from fresh, 

ripe, whole tomatoes, with pure 
vinegar and spices, by clean peo le i in clean 
kitchens, avoid the kinds labeled ‘‘ Contains 
one-tenth of one per cent. of Benzoate of Soda.”’ 





Read Carefully All Food Labels 


Other seasonable su “Fru? from the 57 Varieties 
are + ag ee ruit vs Boag and and Jellies, 
Tomato oe Sauce, Euchred 
Pickle, Bake gan ae Apple Butter, ete., ett. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods. 
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lawyer’s leather chair and ran a per- 
plexed and weather-beaten hand through 
his gray locks. 

‘*Whew !’? he ejaculated, desperately. ‘‘It’s 
nothing to dispose of a cargo compared to 
making a will !’’ 

He looked appealingly at Mr. Bede, but that 
legal gentleman’s impassive countenance gave 
him no help. 

‘*Of course I can do what I like with it,’’ 
went on the captain. ‘‘I’ve neither kith nor 
kin save these two nieces, and they don’t 
expect anything of me. But the trouble is— 
which? Split up the money, and it don’t 
amount to much; as it is, it’s a tidy little sum 
for one of them. It’s hard-earned, and I’d 
like to see it go to the right place.’’ 

Mr. Bede still made no comment. He had 
no interest in the ethical side of the question ; 
his objections had been technical. 

Captain Freeman rose suddenly and shook 
himself, like the sturdy old sea-dog he was. 

‘Guess we won’t do anything more about 
it to-day, Mr. Bede. I reckon I’ll voyage 
around a bit and take soundings before I 
decide. I haven’t seen these nieces of mine 


Cons Jason Freeman leaned back in the 


DRAWN BY A. O. SCOTT 





THE PAINTINGS AND ETCHINGS ON THE 
WALLS WERE MANY AND GOOD. 


since they were married. I’ll let you know 
when I make up my mind.’’ 

Once out in the clear autumn air, the captain 
breathed a long sigh, as of relief to find him- 
self free from the subtle currents and unseen 
reefs of the law, and in the plain course of 
every-day life. 

‘*Those lawyers sail pretty close to the 
wind,’’ he said to himself. ‘*I seemed to 
lose a point every time we came about. It’s 
quite a trip to the western part of York State, 
but I guess it will pay. I’d like that money 
to go where it’s most needed. It’s been won 
from the winds and the waves, and I’m not 
going to be cafeless in placing it.’’ 

A few days later Captain Freeman pre- 
sented himself at his niece Florence’s door. 
The house stood in a suburb of a large city. 

‘They tell me Gray is doing well, but his 
place don’t show it,’’? thought the captain, 
eying the peeling paint of the dwelling and 
the ill-kept grass of the lawn. He had not 
announced his visit, and therefore was not 
surprised to find his niece out. 

‘“‘She’s gone into the city, sir, to a club,’”’ 
said the maid. ‘‘Come in and wait, though 
there’s no telling when she’ll be back,’’ and 
she showed the guest into the library. The 

om was large and shabby, but books were 
everywhere, books old and new, well-bound 
ud paper-covered, rare editions of the classies 
and latest novels, all in lavish profusion. The 
paintings and etchings on the walls were 
many and good. The captain strolled round. 

‘Florence was always a great hand at read- 
ing,’? he remarked to himself. ‘*Must have 
cost a pretty penny. Guess she didn’t have 
enough left to buy a lawn-mower,”’ he added, 
glancing out of the window. Then a pieture 
caught his eye. ‘‘H-m-m!’? he muttered. 
‘The water looks like the real thing, but only 
a fool would carry all that sail in such a blow. 

Art’s all very well,”? he added, seating 
himself on a hard and lumpy sofa, ‘‘so far as it 
goes, but if I was Gray, I’d sell one of those 
pictures and get something decent to sit on.’? 

Florence had not returned when Mr. Gray 
came home from the city. He made his guest 
welcome, and introduced his two little daugh- 
ters, just in from their play. 

*‘Acts as if he was used to having his wife 


out,’’ thought the captain. ‘‘Pretty children, 
but look funny, somehow. Seems as if their 
ropes wa’n’t taut.’’ 

Meal-time proper had long passed when 
Florence came in, full of apologies. 

‘‘Tf I had only known you were here, dear 


Uncle Jason !’’ she exclaimed. ‘*We had such | with Hand,Gasolt 


an inspiring meeting I couldn’t bear to lose a 
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word. You don’t know how glad I am to see 
you! Come, you must be famished after your | 


Visions of a hot, comfortable meai floated | 
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| 
before the captain’s gastronomic eye. croup, bronchial troubles are speedily relieved, as 


= - Chest Pains, Sore Throat 


‘*We have supper at night, on account of | well as stiffness of limbs, joints or muscles, by the 


the children,’’ remarked Florence, seating 
herself at the head of the table. ‘We live 
simply, but healthfully.’’ 

When Captain Freeman was safe in his room 
that night, he made some remarks to himself: 

**Healthful simplicity! Well, I don’t want 
it, that’s all. I want something to eat! 

**Florence used to be good-looking,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘Seems as if her rigging wasn’t 
just shipshape. ‘I give my family culture, if 
I can’t give them anything else,’ she said to 
me. Well, all I say is that culture isn’t very 
filling. Wonder how Gray likes it? Culture! 
H-m-m!’’ and the captain went to sleep. 


Three days later the captain was on his way | 


to his other niece. 

‘*T hope to goodness Helen hasn’t got health- 
ful notions,’’ he said to himself, as the train 
sped on. ‘‘Florence says she’s narrow in her 








views, but I found some of Florence’s too 
broad for comfort. Grain-stuff is good enough 
for horses and hens, and once in a while, 
maybe, for human beings, but to ship on it, 
Seott! Florence says it’s ‘soul food,’ but that 
isn’t the part of me I feed when I eat. Good 
girl, but don’t know how to make a man com- 
fortable. Haven’t had a square meal since I 
went there. Looks like a ferry-boat, too.’’ 

As the captain pondered, his sense of wrong 
grew. 

‘*And that stuff she called coffee! ‘Made of 
the best cereals,’ she said. I wouldn’t serve 
it out to the fo’cas’le. I can rough it, and on 
a long voyage, but I’ll be blamed if I don’t 
like a bit of comfort when I’m ashore! If it 
made her happy it would be all right, but 
she’s always wanting something else. Don’t 
know as I wonder. If I signed articles on 
oats or pressed hay I reckon I’d yearn!’’ 

Helen’s house was small, but bright with 
fresh paint, and the grounds were carefully 
kept. The captain received a warm welcome. 

*“*Company!’’ muttered he, as he noticed 
his niece’s pretty toilet, the little daughter’s 
crisp skirts and fresh ribbons, and the trig 
suit and glossy shoes of the small son. ‘‘Guess 
I’ve dropped anchor at the wrong time. Don’t 
let me hinder. ’” 

‘*Hinder!”’ cried Helen. ‘Just as if you 
weren’t the best company we could have! 
Fred has just come in, and we are ready to 
dine. No, we have no company.’’ 

‘**Thought you were flying all your colors,’’ 
explained the captain. 

Helen laughed. ‘‘Fred always likes to see 
us dressed for dinner,’’ she said. , 

**Dinner!’’? That word had a cheering 
sound to Captain Freeman, and it was a 
cheering meal. 

**You haven’t as many books and pictures 
as Florence has,’’ he remarked to his niece, 
the next morning. 

‘*No, we can’t afford them,’’ replied Helen, 
cheerfully. ‘‘We get a few of the best books 
and take the rest from the library. As for 
pictures, well, we don’t really need them as 
long as we have the real thing,’’ and Helen 
pointed to the sunny views framed by the 
soft white window-curtains. 

‘*Florence says you put too many dollars on 
your back, ’’ said the captain, bluntly. 

Helen flushed, but all her answer was, 
‘*Fred likes to see us well-dressed. ’’ 

“Don’t you long to travel? Don’t you 
yearn for culture ?’’ 

‘**Why—yes, I suppose I do, but I’m so 
happy right here I don’t think much about 
~~ 

When Captain Freeman was fairly started 
on his way home, he leaned back in the car 
seat and drew a long sigh. 

‘*T most wish I’d stayed at home,’’ he said. 
‘“*T declare, I’m as much at sea as ever. 
There’s Florence fretting about what she 
hasn’t got, and making life unsightly for the 
sake of getting what she has. She’d like 
the money, but if she don’t know how to be 
happy and comfortable at home, she certainly 
wouldn’t in foreign parts. 

‘*Helen’s more to my liking; she and those 
children are prettier’n any picture money 
could buy. Isn’t too healthy, either—makes 
as good a cup of coffee as I ever tasted. Kind 
of like to see the money go there. But she 
wouldn’t be any happier for it. Might un- 
settle her, too. Those who aren’t happy 
without it won’t be happy with it, and those 
who are happy without it don’t need it! Scott! 
My boat’s fair in irons!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Captain Freeman to Mr. Bede, 
“*T’ve decided. I give and bequeath all my 
property for the benefit of the feeble-minded 
children of sailors. ’? 

The captain said it a bit defiantly, as if he 
expected argument, but the lawyer merely took 


Antiseptic, Healing and Stainless 
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T HEY are as different from ordinary chocolates 
as Samoset was different from ordinary Indians. 
Samoset stands for friendship now as well as in 
Colonial ys. You will be delighted with the 
acquaintance and will find each neat and tempting 
box more delicious than the preceding one. Make 
a new friend to-day; ask for Samoset. 

Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 


































Electric Lights 
for Country Homes 


There is no longer any reason why your home 
in country or village should be poorly lighted, nor 
is there any excuse for lighting it with smelling, 
dirty, smoky, dangerous lamps. _ It can 
now be lighted so much safer, cleaner, better, 


cheaper, by the 





LOW-VOLTAGE—GAS ENGINE— 
STORAGE BATTERY— 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM. 

Light by this system is so much cheaper than 
any other light you ever used, you can afford te 
have all the light you need—house, cellar, veranda, 
stable, driveway, everywhere. Push a button, and 
a light precedes you anywhere you go. 

Install the Olds new size 1 horse-power gaso- 
line engine in cellar with generator and sto e 
battery and have light any time you want it, 
whether engine is running or not. 

If you haven’t running water in your house 
then put in the Olds Pneumatic Water System and 
this same little engine connected with pump, 
and while you are pumping water to fill your 
pneumatic tank, use your surplus power to 
generate and store electricity for light. When 
not so used, engine can be used to run cream 
separator, vacuum cleaner, washing machine, 
grindstone, ete. 

Look into this Olds lighting — pumping — power 
combination. It’s the greatest addition to domes 
tie comfort and convenience in a century. 


Send for complete literature. 
SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 
65 Beverly Street, Boston. 

Main Office, 997 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 














The Uniform Purity and Excellence of 


Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish 











New York 





has made it the most popular form 


of Codfish in use. 





Requires No Soaking. Ready for Instant Use. 
There is no other Shredded. The Package with the Red Band. 
Booklet of Recipes Sent Free on Request. 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons 


Boston 






























like a professional. 

















up his pen and began to write. 


HE same identical gloves that big 
leaguers use—Hans Wagner, Ed- 
die Collins, Ty Cobb and the rest. 
The ball sticks to them like glue. 
Made with deep pockets that get the - 
hardest pick-ups, pull down the high- Divere ning: 
est one-hand catches and stop the Patent All Rippiné 
hottest liners. Make a fellow feel Fuse ' 


Fielders’ 
Gloves 


Made of finest tan, black or drab leather. Lined with 
felt or leather. Padding never gets bunched. Guar- 
anteed to be perfect, or we’ll give you a new one. 

You ought to have a whole Reach outfit this season. 
Might as well buy the best while you’re at it. Write 
for the new free catalogue of Official Base Ball Goods. 

Reach Official Base Bali Guide now oa sale, 10c. 
A. J. REACH COMPANY, 1703 Tulip St. 
Philadelphia, 

















Styles and Prices to 
Suit Every Player. P 
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Three Reasons why the 


rawjor 


(coking-Ranges 
are superior to all others 


1. The Single Damper 
| 2. The Oven heated by cup-joint flues 
3. The Two Hods in the base 


Either of these features is worth the price of the range. 





The Single Damper is the greatest help in cooking 
ever invented. One motion—push the Knob to “Kindle,” 


“Bake” or “Check”— the 
range does the rest. 


The Oven is heated by 
the cup-joint flues all over 
alike; no “cold corners,” 
no “scorching spots.” 
QuicKest and surest baker. 


The Two Hods in 
the base (patented) 
is a wonderful 
trouble-saving fea- 
ture. The ashes fall 
through a chute into 
a Hod which is easy 
toempty. The Coal 
Hod is beside it. 






Gas Ovens and Broilers at 
the end or above the range if 
desired. Explosions cannot 
occur in our Gas Ovens; they 
have patented features which 
make them absolutely Safe! - 


Ask the Crawford Agent to show you and write us for circular. 








WALKER @ PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON 











